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REVENGE. 



CHArTER I. 



A MAN lay on the road, in the darkness of 
the night, for some five or six minutes, and 
a horse galloped off, snorting, with a 
broken bridle hanging at his head, on the 
way towards the park of Sir Philip Hast- 
ings. Had any carriage come along, the 
man who was lying there must have been 
run over ; for the night was exceedingly 
dark and the road narrow. All was still 
and silent, however. No one was seen 
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niOTing — not a sound was heard, except 
the distant clack of a water-mill which lay 
farther down the valley. 

A candle in a cottage-window, at about 
a hundred yards' distance, shot a dim and 
feeble ray athwart the road, but shed no 
light on the spot where the man lay. 

At the end of about six minutes, a 
convulsive movement showed that life 
was not yet extinct in his frame — a sort 
of heave of the chest, and a sudden twitch 
of the arm ; and, a minute or two after, 
John Ayliffe raised himself on his elbow, 
and put his hand to his head. 

" Curse the brute !" he said, in a wan- 
dering way. " I wonder. Shanks, you 
don't — damn it, where am I ? — what's 
the matter? My side and leg are cursed 
sore, and my head is all running round." 

He remained in the same position a mo- 
ment or two more, and then got upon his 
feet ; but, the next instant, he fell to the 
ground again with a deep groan, exclaim- 
ing— 
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" By ! my leg's broken, and, I be- 
lieve, my ribs too ! How the devil shall I 
get out of this scrape 1 Here I may lie 
and die without anybody ever coming near 
me. That is old Jenny Best's cottage, I 
believe. I wonder if I could make the old 
canting wretch hear." 

And he raised his voice to shout, but the 
pain was too great. His ribs, were indeed, 
broken, and pressing upon his lungs ; and 
all that he could do was to lie still and 
groan. 

About a quarter of an hour after, a 
stout, middle-aged man — rather, perhaps, 
in the decline of life — came by, carrying a 
hand-basket, and plodding at a slow and 
weary pace as if he had had a long walk. 

" Who's that 1 Is any one there V said 
a feeble voice, as he approached ; and the 
new comer ran up, exclaiming — 

" Good God ! what is the matter 1 Are 
you hurt, sir ? What has happened ?" 

" Is that you, Best V said the faint voice 

of John Ayliffe. " My horse has reared, 

B 2 
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and fallen over with me ; my leg is broken, 
and the bone poking through ; and my 
ribs are broken too, I think." 

** Stay a minute, Sir John/' said the 
good countryman, " and Fll get help, and 
we'll carry you up to the Hall.'' 

" No, no," answered John AyliflFe, who 
had now had time for thought. " Get a 
mattress, or a door, or something, and carry 
me into your cottage ; if your son is at 
home, he and you can carry me. Don't 
send for strangers." 

" I dare say he is at home, sir," replied 
the man ; " he's a good lad, sir, and comes 
home as soon as his work's done. I will 
go and see ; I won't be a minute." 

He was as good as his word, and in less 
than a minute returned with his son, bring- 
ing a lantern and a straw mattress. 

Not without inflicting great pain, and 
drawing forth many a heavy groan, the 
old man and the young one placed John 
Ayliffe on the palliasse, and carried him 
into the cottage, where he was laid upon 
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young Best^s bed in the back room. Old 
Jenny Best,as John AyliflFe had called her — 
an excellent creature as ever lived — was all 
kindness and attention, although, to say 
truth, the suffering man had not shown any 
great kindness to her or hers in his days of 
prosperity. She was eager to send off her 
son for the surgeon immediately, and did 
so in the end ; but, to the surprise of the 
whole of the little cottage party, it was 
not without a great deal of reluctance and 
hesitation that John Ayliffe suffered this to 
be done. They showed hira, however, that 
he must die or lose his limb if surgical as- 
sistance were not immediately procured; and 
he ultimately consented, telling the young 
man repeatedly, however, not to mention his 
name, even tothe surgeon, on any account, but 
simply to say that a gentleman had been 
thrown by his horse, and brought into the 
cottage with his thigh broken. He cautioned 
father and mother, too, not to mention the 
accident to any one till he was well again. 
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alluding vaguely to reasons that he had for 
wishing to conceal it. 

''But, Sir John/^ replied Best himself, 
" your horse will go home, depend upon it» 
and your servants' will not know where you 
are, and there will be a fuss about you all 
over the country/' 

" Well, then, let them make a fiiss,'^ 
said John Ayliffe, impatiently. '' I don't 
care. I will not have it mentioned." 

All this seemed very strange to the 
good man and his wife; but they could only 
open their eyes and stare, without ven- 
turing farther to oppose the wishes of 
their guest. 

It seemed a very long time before the 
surgeon made his appearance ; but at 
length the sound of a horse's feet, coming 
fast, could be distinguished; and, two 
minutes after, the surgeon was in the room. 
He was a very good man, though not the 
most skilful of his profession; and he was 
really shocked and confounded when he 
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saw the state of Sir John Hastings, as he 
called him. Wanting confidence in him- 
self, he would fain have sent off immedi- 
ately for further assistance ; but John 
Ayliffe would not hear of such a thing; and 
the good man went to work to set the 
broken bones as best he might, and re- 
lieve the anguish of the sufferer. So severe, 
however, were the injuries which had been 
received, that, notwithstanding a strong con- 
stitution, as yet but little impaired by de- 
bauchery, the patient was given over by the 
surgeon, in his own mind, from the first. He 
remained with him, watching him all night, 
which passed nearly without sleep on the 
part of John Ayliffe; and, in the course of the 
long waking hours, the latter took an oppor- 
tunity of enjoining secresy upon the sur- 
geon as to the accident which had hap- 
pened to him and tho place where he was 
lying. Not less surprised was the worthy 
man than the cottager and his wife had 
been, at the gentleman^s exceeding anxiety 
for concealment; and, as his licentious 
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habits were no secrets in the country round, 
they all naturally concluded that the mis- 
fortune which had overtaken him had 
occurred in the course of some adventure 
more dangerous and disgraceful than 
usual. 

Towards morning, John Ayliflfe fell into 
a sort of semi-sleep, restless and perturbed, 
speaking often without reason having 
guidance of his words, and uttering many 
things which, though disjointed and often 
indistinct, shewed the good man who had 
watched by him that the mind was as 
much affected as the body. He woke, con- 
fused and wandering, about eight o^clock ; 
but speedily returned to a consciousness of 
his situation, and insisted, notwithstanding 
the pain he was suflFering, upon examining 
the money which was in his pockets, to see 
that it was all right. Vain precaution ! 
He was never destined to need it more. 

Shortly after, the surgeon left him ; but 
returned at night, again to watch by his 
bed-side. The bodily symptoms which he 
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now perceived would have led him to be- 
lieve thd4; a cure was possible ; but there 
was a deep depression of mind, a heavy, 
irritable sombreness, from the result of 
which the surgeon augured much evil. He 
saw that some terrible weight was 
upon the young man's heart ; but whether 
it was fear, or remorse, or disappointment^ 
he could not tell ; and more than once he 
repeated to himself — 

" He wants a priest as much as a phy- 
sician." 

Moreover, the surgeon argued with 
himself in regard to the propriety of 
telling him the very dangerous state in 
which he was. 

'* He may at any time become delirious," 
he reflected, " and lose all power of making 
those dispositions and arrangements which, 
I dare say, have never been thought of in 
the time of health and prosperity. Then 
again, his house, and all that it contains, 
is left entirely in the hands of scrvants--T- 

B 5 
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a bad set, too, as ever existed — who are 
just as likely to plunder and destroy as not ; 
but, on the other hand, if I tell him, it 
may only increase his dejection, and cut 
oflF all hope of recoTory. Really, I do not 
know what to do. Perhaps it would be 
better to wait awhile, and, if I should see 
more unfavourable symptoms, and no 
chance left, it will be then time enough to 
tell him his true situation, and prepare his 
mind for the result." 

Another restless, feverish night passed, 
and another troubled sleep to wards morning ; 
and then John Ayliffe woke with a start, 
exclaiming — 

" You did not tell them I was here — 
lying here unable to stir, unable to move ? 
I told you not — I told you not, by — " 

And then he looked round, and, seeing 
none but the surgeon in the room, relapsed 
into silence. 

The surgeon felt his pulse, examined the 
bandages, and saw that a considerable and 
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unfavourable change had taken place ; yet 
he hesitated. He was one of those men 
who would shrink from the task of telling 
unpleasant truths ; for he was of a gentle 
and a kindly disposition, which even the 
necessary cruelties of surgery had not been 
able to harden. 

" He may say what he likes/' thought the 
surgeon, " but I must have some advice as to 
how 1 should act. I will go and talk with the 
parson about the matter. Though a little 
lacking in knowledge of the world, yet 
Dixwell is a good man and a sincere Chris- 
tian. 1 will see him as T go home ; but 
make him promise secresy in the first 
place, as this young baronet is so terribly 
afraid of the unfortunate affair being 
known. He will die, I am afraid, and that 
before very long ; and I am sure he is not 
in a fit state for death.'' 

With this resolution, he said some sooth- 
ing words to his patient, gave him what 
he called a composing draught, and sent 
for his horse from a neighbouring farm- 
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house, where he had lodged it for the night* 
He then rode at a quiet, thoughtful pace to 
the parsonage-house at the gates of the 
park, and quietly walked in. Mr. Dixwell 
was at breakfast, reading slowly one of the 
broadsheets of the day, as an especial 
treat, for they seldom found their way into 
his quiet rectory; but he was very glad 
to see the surgeon, with whom he often 
contrived to have a pleasant little chat in 
regard to the aflairs of the neighbour- 
hood. 

"Ah, Mr.' Short,'' he said, "very glad to see 
you, my good friend. How go things in your 
part of the world? We are rather in a 
little bustle here, though I think it is no 
great matter.'' 

" What isit, Mr. DixwellT' asked the sur- 
geon. 

" Only that wild young man. Sir John 
Hastings," said the clergyman, " who left his 
house suddenly on horseback the night be- 
fore last, and has never returned. But he 
is accustomed to all manner of strange 
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things ; and has often been out two or 
three nights before, without any one know- 
ing where he was. The butler came down 
and spoke to me about it ; but I think 
there was a good deal of affectation in his 
alarm ; for, when 1 asked him, he owned 
his master had once been away for a whole 
week.'^ 

" Has his horse come back 1" asked the 
surgeon. 

" Not that I know of,'' replied Mr. Dix- 
well. " T suppose the man would have 
mentioned it, if such had been the case- 
But what is going on at Hartwell V 

" Nothing particular,'' said the surgeon* 
"Only Mrs. Harrison, brought to bed of twins 
on Saturday night, at twenty minutes past 
eleven. I think all those Harrisons have 
twins. But I have something to talk to 
you about, my good friend — a sort of case 
of conscience I want to put to you ; only 
you must promise me profound secresy." 

Mr. Dixwell laughed. " W hat ! under the 
seal of confession?" he said. " Well, well, 
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I am DO papist, as you know, Short ; but 
ril promise, and do better than any papist 
does — keep my word when I have promised, 
without any mental reservation/' 

« 1 know you wiU, my good friend,^^ an- 
swered the surgeon; "and this is no jesting 
matter, I can assure you. Now listen, my 
good frend, listen. Not many evenings ago, 
I was sent for suddenly to attend a young 
man who had met with an accident— a very 
terrible accident, too. He had a compound 
fractureof the thigh, threeof his ribs broken, 
and his head a good deal knocked about, but 
the cranium uninjured. I had at first toler- 
able hope of his recovery ; but he is getting 
much worse, and I fear that he will die." 

"Well, you can't help that," said Mr. 
Dixwell ; " men will die, in spite of all you 
can do. Short, just as they will sin in spite 
of all I can say. " 

" Ay, there's the rub," returned the sur- 
geon. 

" I fear he has sinned a very tolerably suf- 
^ quantity ; and I can see there is 
iDg or other weighing very heavily on 
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his mind, which is eyen doing great harm 
to his body/' 

" I will go and see him — I will go and 
see him/' said Mr. Dixwell. " It will do 
him good, in all ways, to unburden his 
conscience, and to hear the comfortable 
words of the Gospel/' 

"But the case is, Mr. Dixwell/' said 
Short, "that he has positively forbidden 
me to let any of his friends know where he 
lies, or to speak of the accident to any 
one/' 

"Pooh! nonsense!" ejaculated the clergy- 
man. " If a man had fractured his skull, 
and you thought it fit to trepan him, would 
you ask hira whether be liked it or not ? If 
the young man is near death, and his con- 
science is burdened, / am the physician 
who should be sent for, rather than you/' 

" I fancy his conscience is burdened a 
good deal," said Mr, Short, thoughtfully ; 
" nay, I cannot help thinking that he was 
engaged in some very bad act at the time 
this happened, both from his anxiety to 
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conceal from every body where he now lies, 
and from various words he has dropped, 
sometimes* in his sleep, sometimes when 
waking confused and half-delirious. What 
puzzles me is, whether I should tell him his 
actual situation or not 1" 

" Tell him — tell him by all means/' re- 
joined Mr. DLiwelL " Why should you not 
tell him r 

"Simply, because I think that it will de- 
press his mind still more,'' replied the sur- 
geon ; " and that may tend to deprive 
him even of the very small chance of re- 
covery that exists." 

*'The soul is of more value than the 
body," said the clergyman earnestly. 
" If he be the man you depict, my friend, 
he should have as much time as possible to 
prepare : he should have time to repent — 
ay, and to atone. Tell him by all means ; 
or let me know where he is to be found, 
and I will tell him." 

"That I must not do," said Mr. Short; 
" for I am under a sort of promise not to 
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tell ; but if you really think that I ought 
to tell him ray self, I will go back and 

do ar 

" If I really think !" repeated Mr. Dix- 
well ; '* I have not the slightest doubt of it. 
It is your bounden duty, if you be a Chris- 
tian. Not only tell him, my good friend, 
but urge him strongly to send for some 
minister of religion. Though friends may 
fail him, and he may not wish to see them 
— ^though all woridly supports may give 
way beneath him, and he may find no 
strength in any— though all earthly hopes 
may pass away, and give him no mortal 
cheer,— the Gospel of Christ can never 
fail to support, and strengthen, and com- 
fort, and elevate. The sooner he knows 
that his tenement of clay is falling to the 
dust from which it was raised, the better 
will be his readiness to quit it ; and it is 
wise, most wise, to shake ourselves free 
altogether from the crumbling ruins 
of this temporal state, ere they fall 
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upon our heads and bear us down to the 
same destruction as themselves/' 

" Well, well, I will go back and tell him,'* 
returned Mr. Short ; and, bidding the good 
rector adieu, he once more mounted his 
rode away. 

Now, Mr. Dixwell was an excellent 
good man ; but he was not without certain 
foibles, especially those that sometimes 
accompany considerable simplicity of cha- 
racter. " I will see which way Mr. Short 
takes," thought Mr. Dixwell, " and go and 
visit the young man myself, if I can find 
him out." 

Accordingly, he" marched up stairs to his 
bed-room, which commanded a somewhat 
extensive prospect of the country, and 
traced the surgeon, as he trotted slowly 
and thoughtfully along. He could not 
actually see the cottage of the Bests ; but 
he perceived that the surgeon passed over 
the brow of the hill, and, though he waited 
for several minutes, he did not catch any 
horsemen rising upon the opposite slope 
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over which the road was continued. Now, 
there was no cross road in the hollow, and 
only three houses ; and therefore Mr. Dix- 
well naturally concluded that to one of 
those three houses the surgeon had gone. 

In the meanwhile, Mr. Short rode on, 
unconscious that his movements were ob- 
served, and meditating with a troubled 
mind upon the best means of conveying 
the terrible intelligence he had to commu- 
nicate. He did not like the task at all ; 
yet he resolved to perform it manfully ; 
and, dismounting at the cottage door, he 
went in again. Nobody was within but 
the sick man and good Jenny Best. 
The old woman was at the moment in the 
outer room; and, when she saw the surgeon, 
she shook her head, and said in a low 
voice, "Ah, dear! I am glad you have 
come back again, sir. He does not seem 
right at all." 

" Who's that 1" said the voice of John 
Ayliffe. And, going in, Mr. Short closed 
the door between the two rooms. 
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" There, don^t shut the door/* continued 
John Ayliffe, " it is so infernally close. 
I don't feel at all well, Mr. Short. I don't 
know what's the matter with me. It's 
just as if I had got no heart. I think a 
glass of brandy would do me good." 

" It would kill you," said the surgeon. 

" Well," rejoined the young man, " I'm 
not sure that that would not be best for me. 
Come," he continued, sharply, "tell me 
how long I am to lie here on my back ?" 

"That I cannot tell, Sir John," replied 
the surgeon ; " but, at ail events, supposing 
that you do recover, and that everything 
goes well, you could not hope to move for 
two or three months." 

" Supposing I was to recover," repeated 
John Ayliffe, in a low tone, as if the idea 
of approaching death had then, for the 
first time, struck him as something real 
and tangible, and not a mere name. He 
paused silently for an instant, and then 
asked, almost fiercely, " What brought you 
back r 

" Why, Sir John, I thought it might be 
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better for us to have a little conversation/' 
replied the surgeon. " I can't help being 
afraid, that you may have a great number 
of things to settle, and that, not anticipating 
such a very severe accident, your affairs 
may want a good deal of arranging. Now, 
the event of all sickness is uncertain, and 
an accident such as this, especially. It is 
my duty to inform you,'' he continued, 
rising in resolution and energy as he 
proceeded, " that your case is by no means 
free from danger — very great danger in- 
deed." 

•'Do you mean to say that I am dy- 
ing ?' asked John Ay liffe, in a hoarse 
voice. 

" No, no, not exactly dying," answered the 
surgeon, putting his hand upon his 
pulse. " Not dying, I trust, just yet ; 
but—" 

" But I shaM die, you mean V cried the 
other. 
• ** I think it not at all improbable," an- 
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swered the surgeon, gravely, " that the case 
may have a fatal result/^ 

" Curse fatal results!" ejaculated John Ay- 
liflfe, giving way to a burst of fury. " Why 
the devil do you come back to tell one 
such things, and make one wretched 1 If 
I am to die, why can't you let me die 
quietly, and know nothing about it f 

*^ I thought. Sir John, that you 
might have many matters to settle/' re- 
sponded the surgeon, somewhat irritated; 
" and that your temporal and your spiritual 
welfare required that you should know 
your real situation," 

" Spiritual damned nonsense !*' exclaimed 
John AylifFe, furiously. " I dare say it 's 
all by your folly and stupidity that I am 
likely to die at all. Why, T hear of meu 
breaking their legs and their ribs every day, 
and being none the worse for it.'' 

" Well, Sir John, if you do not like my 
advice, you need not have it," returned 
the surgeon. " I earnestly wished to send 
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for other assistance, and you would not let 



me. 



« 



Thcire, go away — go away, and leave 
me,^* said John Ayliflfe. But, as the sur- 
geon took up his hat and walked towards 
the door, he added, '* Come again at 
night. You shall be well paid for it, never 
fear.'^ 

Mr. Short made no reply, but walked 
out of the room. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Solitude, and silence, and bitter thought, 
are great tamers of the stoutest heart. 
" As ye sow, so shall ye reap/' says the 
Apostle; and John AyliflFe was now forced 
to put in the sickle. Death was before 
his eyes, looming large and dark and 
terrible, like the rock of adamant in the 
fairy tale against which the bark of the 
adventurous mariner was sure to be dashed. 
Death for the first time presented itself to 
his mind in all its grim reality. Pre- 
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Tiouslj^ it had seemed with him a thing 
hardly worth considering — inevitable — 
appointed to all men, and to everything 
that lives and breathes — but no more to 
man than to the sheep or ox, or any other 
of the beasts that perish. He had con- 
teraplated it merely as death — as the ex- 
tinction of being — as the goal of a career 
— as the end of a chase, where one might 
lie down and rest, and forget the labour, 
and the clamour, and the trouble of the 
course. He had never, in thought, looked 
beyond the boundary — he had hardly asked 
himself if there was anything beyond. He 
had satisfied himself by saying, as so many 
men say, " Every man must die some time 
or another.'^ But he had never asked his 
own heart, " What is it to die?^ 

Now, however, death presented itself under 

a new aspect ; cold and stern, relentless and 

.mysterious, saying, in a low, solemn tone, 

"I am the guide : follow thou me. 

Whither I lead thou knowest not, nor seest 

VOL. Hi. c 
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what shall befall thee- The earth-worm 
and the mole fret but the earthly garment 
of the man : the flesh, and the bones, and 
the beauty, go down to dust, and ashes, 
and corruption. The man comes with me 
to a land undeclared — to a presence infi- 
nitely awful — to Judgment and to Fate ; 
for, on this side of the dark portal through 
which I am the guide, there is no such 
thing as Fate. It lies beyond the grave, 
and thither thou must come without de- 

lay." 

He had heard of immortality, but he had 
never thought of it. He had been told of 
another world, but he had never rightly 
believed in it. The thought of a just 
Judge, and an eternal doom, had been 
presented to him in many shapes ; but he 
had never received it ; and he had lived, 
and acted, and thought, and felt, as if there 
were neither eternity, nor judgment, nor 
punishment. But, in that dread hour, the 
deep-rooted, inexplicable conviction of God 
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and immortality implanted in the heart of 
all men, and only crushed down in the 
breast of any by the dust of vanity and 
the lumber of the world, rose up and bore 
its fruits according to the soil. They were 
all bitter. If there were another life, a 
judgment, an eternity of weal or woe, what 
was to be his fate ? How should he meet 
the terrors of the judgment-seat — he, who 
had never prayed from boyhood — he, who 
through life had never sought frod — he, 
who had done in every act something that 
conscience reproved, and that religion for- 
bade 1 

Every moment, as he lay there and 
thought, the terrors of the vast, unbounded 
future grew greater and more awful. The 
contemplation almost drove him to frenzy, 
and he actually made an eflFort to rise from 
his bed, but fell back again with a deep 
groan. The sound caught the ear of good 
Jenny Best, and, running in, she asked if he 
wanted anything. 

*^ Stay with me, stay with ,me/' said the 
c 2 
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unhappy young raan. " I cannot bear thia 
— it is very terrible. I am dying, Mrs, 
Best — dying !'' 

Mrs. Best shook her head with a melan- 
choly look. 

Whether from blunted feelings, from 
the hard and painful life which they en- 
dure, coupled with a sense that there is 
to be compensation somewhere, and that 
any change must be for the better, or can- 
not be much worse than the life of this 
earth, or from the want of active imagina- 
tion, the poorer and less educated classes, I 
have remarked, generally view death and 
all its accessories with less of awe, if not 
of dread, than those who have been sur- 
rounded by luxuries, and perhaps have 
used every effort to keep the contempla- 
tion of the last dread scene afar, till it is 
actually forced upon their notice. The 
poor woman's words were homely, and, 
although intended to comfort, did not give 
much consolation to the dying man. 

" Ah, well, sir, it is very sad,'' she said, 
" to die so young ; though every one must 
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die sooner or later, and it makes but little 
difference whether it be now or then. Life 
is not so long to look back at, sir, as to look 
forward to ; and when one dies young, one 
is spared many a thing. I recollect my 
poor eldest son, who is gone, when he lay 
4ying just like you in that very bed, and [ 
was taking on sadly, he said to me, 
* Mother, don't cry so. It's just as well 
for me to go now, when I have not done 
much mischief, or felt much sorrow/ 
He was as good a young man as ever lived, 
and so Mr. Dixwell said ; for the parson 
used to come and see him every day, and 
that was a great comfort and consolation 
to the poor boy.'' 

" Was it r said John Ayliffe, thought- 
fully. " How long did he know he was 
dying r 

" Not much above a week, sir," said 

Mrs. Best ; ** for, till Mr. Dixwell told him, 

he always thought he would get better. 

We knew it a long time, however ; for he 

had been in a decline a year, and his father 
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h^d been laying by monkey for the funeral 
three months before he died. So, vrhen it 
was all ovar, we put him by quite oomfort- 
able/' 

" Put him by !" echoed John Ayliffe. 

**Tes, sir, buried him, I mean/', an^ 
kTt^ered Mrs. Best; ** that's our way of talk- 
ing. But Mr. Dixwell had been to see him 
long before ; he knew that he was dying; 
and he wouldn't tell him as long as there 
-i^as any hope, for he said it was not neces*- 
idary — that he had nerer seen any one 
better prepared to meet his Maker than 
poor Robert, and that it was no use to dis<- 
turb him about the matter till it came tery 



near.'' 



" Ah, Dixwell is a wise man, and a good 
man,'' said John Ayliffe. " 1 should rery 
much like to see hiin." 

*'I can run for him in a minute, sir," 
said dame Best ; but John Ayliffe replied, 
in a faint voice, 

" No, no, don't — don't on any account." 

In the meanwhile, the very person of 
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whom they were speakiog, had descended 
from the up-stairs room, and finished his 
breakfast, in order to give the surgeon time 
to fulfil his errand. Then, putting on 
his three-cornered hat, he walked out to as- 
certain at what house Mr. Short had stop* 
ped. The first place at which he inquired 
was the farm-house where the surgeon 
had stabled his horse on the preceding 
night. Entering by the kitchen door, he 
found the good woman of the plaqe bustr 
ling about amongst pots and pans, and 
maid servants, and other utensils; and, 
though she received him with much 
reverence, she did noi, for a single moment, 
cease her work. 

" Well, dame" he said, " I hope you're 
all well here/' 

"Quite well, your reverence. — Betty, 
empty that pail." 

« Why, IVe seen Mr. Short come down 
here,*' said the parson, "and I thought 
somebody might be ill.'' 

" Very kind, your reverence — ^mind you 
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don't spin it — no, it wam't here. It's some 
young man down at Jenny Best's who's 
baddish, I fancy, for the doctor stabled his 
horse here last night.'^ 

" I am glad to hear none of you are ill," 
said Mr. Dixwell ; and, bidding her good 
morning, he walked straight to the cot* 
tage where John AyliflFe lay. No one 
wae in the outer room; and the good clergy- 
man, privileged by his cloth, walked 
on into the room beyond, and stood by 
the bed-side of the dying man, before any 
one was aware of his pi-esence. 

Mr Dixwell was not so much surprised, 
as might be supposed, to see there on that 
bed of death the face of him he called 
Sir John Hastings. The character which 
the surgeon had given of his patient, the 
mysterious absence of the young man from 
the Hall, and the very circumstance of his 
anxiety to have his name and the place 
where he was lying concealed, had all sug- 
gested a suspicion of the truth. John Ay liflVs 
eyes were shut at the moment he entered, 
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and he seemed dozing, though, in truth, 
sleep was far away. But the little move- 
ment of Mr. Dixwell towards his bed-side, 
and of Mrs. Best giving place for the 
clergyman to sit down, caused him to open 
his eyes; and his first exclamation was — 

"Ah, Dixwell, so that damned fellow 
Short has betrayed me, and told, when I 
ordered him not.'* 

'* Swear not at all," said Mr. Dixwell 
" Short has not betrayed you. Sir John. 
I came here by accident, merely hearing 
there was a young man lying ill here, but 
without knowing actually that it was you, 
although your absence from home has 
caused considerable uneasiness. I am very 
sorry to see you in such a state. How did 
all this happen ?" 

'' I will not tell you, nor answer a single 
syllable,'' replied John Ayliffe, " unless you 
promise not to say a word of my being here 
to any one. I know you will keep your 
promise if you say so; and Jenny Best will^ 

c 5 
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too— won't you, Jenny 1 —But 1 doubt that 
fellow Short." 

'* You need not doubt him, Sir John," 
told the clergyman ; " for he is very dis- 
creet. As for me, I will promise and will 
keep my word; for I see not what good it 
could be to reveal it to anybody, if you 
dislike it. You will be more tenderly 
nursed here, I am sure, than you would be 
by unprincipled, dissolute servants; and 
since your poor mother's death — ^" 

John AyliflFe groaned heavily, and the 
clergyman stopped. The next moment, 
however, the young man said — 

" Then you do promise, do you V 

'' I do," replied Mr. Dixwell ; " I will 
not at all reveal the facts without your 
consent." 

" Well, then, sit down, and let us be 
alone together, for a bit," said John Ayliffe. 
And Mrs. Best quitted the room and shut 
the door. 

John Ayliffe turned his languid eyes 
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anxiously upon the clergyman, saying, " I 
ihink I am dying, Mr. Dixwell," 

He would fain have had a contradiction, 
or even a ray of earthly hope; but he got 
none ; for it was evident to the eyes of 
Mr. Dixwell, accustomed as he had been 
for many years to attend by the bed of 
sickness, and see the last spark of life go 
out, that John AylifFe was a dying man — 
that he might live hours, nay, days ; but 
that the irrevocable summons had been 
given — that he was within the shadow of 
the arch, and must pass through. 

*'I am afraid you are. Sir John,^' he 
repUed; "but I trust that God will still 
afford you time to make preparation for 
the great change about to take place; and, 
by His grace, I will help you to the utmost 
of my power.'' 

John Ayliffe was silent, and closed his 
eyes again. Nor was he the first to speak ; 
for, after having waited several minutes, 
Mr. Dixwell resumed, saying, in a grave 

c 6 
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but kindly tone, " I am afraid, Sir John, 
you have not hitherto given inuch thought 
to the subject which is now so sadly forced 
upon you. We must make haste, my good 
sir, we must not lose a moment. '^ 

" Then do you think I am going to die 
so soon ? ^' asked the young man, with a 
look of horror ; for it cost him a hard and 
terrible struggle to bring his mind to grasp 
the thought of death being inevitable and 
nigh at hand. He could hardly conceive it 
— he could hardly comprehend that he, who 
had so lately been full of health and life 
— who had been scheming schemes, apd lay- 
ing out plans, and had looked upon futurity 
as a certain possession— that he was to die 
in a few short hours ; but, whenever the 
wilful heart would have rebelled against 
the sentence, and struggled to resist it, sen* 
sations, which he had never felt before, 
told him, in a voice not to be mistaken, " It 
must be so.'' 

" No one can tell,'' replied Mr. Dixwell, 
"how soon it may be, or how long. God may 
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yet spare you ; but one thing is certain, 
Sir John— that years with you have dwin- 
dled down to days, and that days may 
very likely be shortened to hours. Had you 
still years to live, however, I should say the 
same thing, that no time is to be lost ; too 
much has been lost already.'* 

John Ayliffe did not comprehend him in the 
least. He could not as yet grasp the idea 
of a whole life being made a preparation 
for death; and he looked vacantly in the 
clergyman's face, utterly confounded at the 
thought* 

Mr. Dixwell had a very difficult task 
before him — one of the most diflBcult he 
had ever undertaken ; for he had not only 
to rouse the conscience, but to awaken the 
intellect to things importing all to the 
soul's salvation, yet which had never been 
either felt, or believed, or comprehended. 
At first, too, there was the natural repug- 
nance and resistance of a wilful, selfish, 
ever-indulged heart to receiving painful or 
terrible truths; and even when this ob- 
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stacle was oyercome, the young man's utter 
ignorance of religion, and want of moral 
feeling, proved almost insurmountable. 
Mr. Dixwell fouiid that the only access to 
John AylifTe's heart was by the road of 
terror; and, without scruple, he painted in 
stern and fearful colours the awful state 
of the impenitent spirit called suddenly 
into the presence of its God. With an 
unpitying hand he stript away self-delu- 
sions from the young man's mind, and 
laid his condition before him, and his 
future state, in all their dark and terrible 
reality. 

This is not intended for what is called 
a religious book^ and, therefore, I must 
pass over the arguments he used, and the 
course he proceeded in. Suffice it, that he 
laboured earnestly for two hours to awaken 
something like repentance in the bosom of 
John Ayliffe, and that he succeeded in the 
end better than the beginning had promised. 
When thoroughly convinced of the moral 
danger of his situation, John Ayliffe began 
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to lidten more eagerly, to reply more hum- 
bly, and to seek earnestly for some con- 
fiolaticHi beyond the earth. His depression 
and despair, as terrible truths beoame 
known to him, were in proportion to 
his careless boldness and audacity while he 
remained in wilful ignorance ; and, as soon 
as Mr. Dixwell saw that all clinging to 
earthly expectations was gone — that every 
frail support of mortal thoughts was taken 
away — he began togive him gleams of hope 
from another world, and had the satisfaction 
of finding that the doubts and terrors which 
remained, arose from the consciousness of 
his own sins and crimes, the heavy load of 
which he felt for the first time. The clergy* 
man told him that repentance was never too 
late : he shewed him that Christ himself 
bad stamped that great truth with a mark 
that could not be mistaken — in his pardon 
of the dying thief upon the cross — and, 
while he exhorted him to examine himself 
strictly, and to make sure that what he felt 
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was real repentance, and not the mere fear 
of death which so many mistake for it in 
their last hours, he assured him that, if he 
could feel certain of that fact, and trust in 
his Saviour, he might comfort himself and 
rest in hope. 

These good offices being accomplished, 
Mr. Dixwell resolved to leave the young 
man to himself for a few hours, that he 
might meditate, and try the great question 
he had propounded with his own heart. He 
called in Mistress Best, however, and told 
her that if, during his absence, Sir John 
wished her to read to him, it would be a 
great kindness to select certain passages of 
scripture which he pointed out in the house 
Bible. The good woman very willingly 
undertook the task ; and, shortly after the 
clergyman was gone, John Ayliffe applied 
to hear the words of that book against 
which he had previously shut his ears. 
He found comfort, and consolation, and 
guidance therein ; for Mr. Dixwell, who, 
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on the one subject which had been the 
study of his life, was wise as well as 
learned, had selected judiciously such pas- 
sages as tend to inspire hope without 
diminishing penitence. 
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CHAPTER III. 



We must now turn once more to Sir Philip 
Hastings, as he sat in his lonely room in 
prison. Books had been allowed him ; 
paper, pen, and ink, and all that could aid 
to pass the time ; but Sir Philip had mat- 
ters for study in his own mind, and the 
books had remained unopened for several 
days. Hour after hour, since his inter- 
view with Secretary Vernon, and day after 
day, he had paced that room to and fro, 
till the sound of his incessant foot-falls 



was A burthen to those below, ^is hair 
had grown very white; the wrinkles on his 
brow had deepened and become many; and 
his head was bowed as if ago had pressed 
it down. As he walked, his eyes, beneath 
the shaggy eyebrows, were generally bent 
upon the floor ; but when any accidental 
circumstance caused him to raise them — ^a 
distant sound from without, or some thought 
passing through his mind — there was that 
curiousgleam in them which I have mentioned 
when describing him in boyhood, but now 
heightened and rendered somewhat more 
wild and mysterious. At those moments 
the expression of his eyes amounted almost 
to fierceness; and yet there was something 
grand, and fixed, and calm about the brow, 
which seemed to contradict that impatient, 
irritable look. 

At the moment we now spsak of, there 
Was an open letter on the table, written in 
his daughter's hand ; and, after having 
walked up and down for more than one 
hour, he sat down as if to answer it. We 
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must Ipok oyer his shoulder and see what he 
writes, as it may^ in some degree, tend to 
show the state of his mind, although the 
letter was never sent. 

" My child/' — (it was so he addressed the 
dear girl who had once been the joy of his 
heart) — 

" The news which has been communi- 
cated to you by Marlow, has been commu- 
nicated also to me ; but has given small 
relief. The world is a prison ; and it is not 
very satisfactory to leave one dungeon to 
go into a larger. 

" Nevertheless, I am desirous of return- 
ing to my own house. Your mother is 
very ill, with nobody to attend upon her 
but yourself — at least no kindred. This 
situation does not please me. Can I be 
satisfied that she will be well and properly 
cared for 1 Will a daughter, who has be- 
trayed a father, shew more piety towards 
a mother 1 Who is there that man can 
trust r 

He was going on in the same strain, 
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his thoughts becoming more excited, 
his language more stern and bitter, every 
moment, when suddenly he paused, read 
over the lines he had written with a gleam- 
ing eye, and then bent his head and fell 
into thought. No one can tell — no pen can 
describe — the terrible agony of his heart 
at that moment. Had he yielded to the 
impulse — had he spoken ever so vehe- 
mently and fiercely — it would have been 
happier for him and for all. But men will 
see, without knowing it in passing through 
the world, conventional notions which they 
adopt as principles. They fancy them 
original thoughts, springing from their own 
conviction, when in reality they are bents 
— biasses, given to their minds by the 
minds of other men. The result is very 
frequently painful even where the tendency 
of the views received is good. Thus, a 
shrub forced out of its natural direction, 
may take a more graceful or beautiful 
form ; but there is always a danger that 
the flow of the sap may be stopped, or 
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some of the branches injured, by the pro- 
cess. 

'• No," said Sir Philip Hastings at 
4ength, with a false sense of dignity thus 
acquired. " No, it is beneath me to re- 
proach her. Punish her I might, and per- 
haps I ought ; for the deed itself is an 
offence to society and to human nature 
more than to me. To punish her would 
have been a duty, even if my own hearths 
blood had flowed at the same time, in those 
ancient days of purer laws and higher 
principles ; but I will not reproach without 
punishing. I will be silent. I will say 
nothing. I will leave her to her own con- 
«cience/' And tearing to atoms the 
letter he had commenced, he resumed his 
bitter walk about the room. 

It is a terrible and dangerous thing to 
go on pondering for long solitary hours on 
any one subject of deep interest. It is 
dangerous even in the open air, under the 
broad ever- varying sky, with the birds 
'on the boughs, and the wind amongst 
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the trees, and a thousand bright objects in 
Nature to breathe harmonies to the human 
heart It is dangerous, in the midst of 
crowds and gay scenes of active Ufe, so to 
shut the spirit up with one soUtary idea, 
which, like the fabled dragon^s egg, is 
hatched into a monster by long looking at 
it. But within the walls of a prison, with 
nothing to divert the attention; with noth- 
ing to solicit or compel the mind, even 
occasionally, to seek some other course ; with- 
out the solace of external objects, or the 
companionship of a fellow-being, to appeal 
to our senses or to awaken our sympathies, 
-r-the result is almost invariable.. An inno- 
cent man — a man who has no one strong 
passion, or dark, all-absorbing subject of 
contemplation, but who seeks for and re- 
ceives every mode of relief from the mo- 
notony of life that circumstances can afford — 
may endure perfect solitude for years and 
live sane ; but whoever condemns a criminal 
— a man loaded with a great offence — ^to 
solitary confinement, condemns him to in- 
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sanity : a punishment far more cruel than 
death or the rack. 

Hour after hour again, day after day, 
Sir Philip Hastings continued to beat the 
floor of the prison with untiring feet. At 
the end of the third day, however, he re- 
ceived formal notice that he would be 
brought into court on the following morn- 
ing, that the indictment against him would 
be read, and that the Attorney- General 
would enter a nolle pi*osequL Some of 
these forms were perhaps unnecessary ; 
but it was the object of the Government at 
the time to make as strong an impression 
on the pubHc mind as possible, without 
any unnecessary effusion of blood. 

The effect upon the mind of Sir Philip 
Hastings, however, was not salutary. The 
presence of the judges, the crowd in the 
court, the act of standing in the prisoner's 
dock, even the brief speech of the lawyer, 
commending the lenity and moderation of 
Government, while he moved the recording 
of the nolle prosequi^ all irritated and ex- 
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cited the prisoner. His irritation was 
shown in his own pecuKar way ; however, 
a smile, bitter and contemptuous, curled 
his lip. His eye seemed to search out 
those who gazed at him most, and stare 
them down ; and, when he was at length set 
at liberty, he turned away from the dock, 
and walked out of the court without say- 
ing a word to any one. The governor of 
the jail followed him, asking civilly if he 
would not return to his house for a moment, 
take some refreshment, and arrange for 
the removal of his baggage. It seemed as 
if Sir Philip answered with a great 
effort ; but in the end he replied, laconi- 
cally, " No, I will send.^' 

Two hours after, he did send, and to- 
wards evening set out in a hired carriage 
for his own house. He slept a night on 
the road, and the following day reached 
The Court towards evening. 

By that time, however, a strange change 
had come over him. Pursuing the course 
of those thoughts which I have faintly dis- 
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played, he bad waged war Tvith his own 
mind ; he had struggled to banish all 
trace of anger and indignation from his 
thoughts ; in short, fearing, from the sen- 
sations experienced within, that he would 
do or say something contrary to the rigid 
rule be had imposed upon himself, he had 
striven to lay out a scheme of conduct 
which would guard against such a result. 
The end of this self-tutoring was satisfac- 
tory to him : he fancied he had con- 
quered himself; but he was very much mis- 
taken. It was only the outer man he had 
subdued — not the inner. 

When the carriage drew up at his own 
door, and Sir Philip alighted, Emily flew 
out to meet him. She threw her arms 
round his neck and kissed his cheek, and 
her heart beat with joy and affection. 

For an instant. Sir Philip remained grave 
andstern, didnotrepelher, but did not return 
herembrace. The next instant, however, his 
whole manner changed. A sort of cunning, 
double-meaning look came into his eyes. 
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He smiled, which was ver}'^ unusual with 
him ; assumed a sort of sportiveness which 
was not natural ; called his daughter " Dainty 
.Mistress Emily" and asked after the health 
of '' his good wife/' 

His coldness and sternness might not 
have shocked Emily at all ; but his appa- 
rent levity pained and struck her with 
terror. A sort of cold shudder passed 
over her ; and, unclasping her arms from his 
neck, she replied, — 

"I grieve co say mamma is very ill; and 
although the news of your safety cheered 
her much, she has since made no progress, 
but rather fallen back/' 

" Doubtless the news cheered you too 

very much, my sweet lady,'' said Sir Philip, 

in an affected tone. And, without waiting 

for a reply, he walked on, and ascended to 

. his wife's room. 

Emily returned to the drawing-room, 
and fell into one of her profound fits of 
meditation ; but this time they were all 
sad, and tending to sadness. There Sir 

D 2 
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Philip found her when he caroe down an 
hour afiter. She had not moTod ; she had 
not orderjsd lights, although the sun was 
down, and the twilight somewhat murky. 
She did not move when he entered, but 
remained with her head leaning on her 
band, and her eyes fixed on the table near 
which she sat. Sir Philip gazed at her 
gloomily, and said to himself— 

" Her heart smites her. Ha, ha ! beau- 
tiful, deceitful thing 1 Have you put the 
canker-worm in your own bosom ? Great 
crimes deserve great punishments. — God 
of Heaven! keep me from such thoughts! 
No, no, I will never avenge myself under 
the plea of avenging society : my own 
cause must not mingle with such vindica- 
tions." 

" Emily/' he said, in a loud voice, which 
startled her suddenly from her reverie, 
'' Emily, your mother is very ill." 

*' Worse? — worse?" cried Emily, with a 
piercing look of eager inquiry andalarm. '*I 
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will fly to her at once. Oh, sir, send for the 
surgeon !*' 

"Stay r interrupted Sir Philip ; **she is no 
worse than when you left her, except inso* 
much as a dying person becomes worse every 
minute. Your mother wishes much to see 
Mrs. Hazleton, who has not been with her 
for two days, she says. Sit down, and 
write that lady a note, asking her to come 
here to-morrow, and 1 will send it by a 
groom.'' 

Emily obeyed, though with infinite re- 
luctance ; for she had remarked that the 
visits of Mrs. Hazleton alwavs left her 
mother neither improved in temper nor in 
health. 

The groom was despatched, and re- 
turned with a reply from Mrs. Hazleton, to 
the effect that she would be there early on 
the following day. Hardly had the note been 
written, when Sir Philip retired to his own 
small room, and there remained shut up dur- 
ing the greater part of the evening. Emily 
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quietly stole into her mother's chamber soon 
after her father left her, fearing not a little 
that Lady Hastings might have remariced 
the strange alteration which had come upon 
her husband during his absence. But such 
was not the case. She found her mother 
calmer and gentler than she had been the 
last week or ten days. Her husband's 
liberation, and the certainty that all charge 
against him was at an end, had afforded 
her great satisfaction ; and, although she 
was still evidently very ill, yet she con- 
versed cheerfully with her daughter for 
nearly an hour. 

"As 1 found you had not told your 
father the hopes that Mr. Marlow held out 
when he went away, I spoke to him on 
the subject," she said. " He is a strange 
cynic, my good husband, and seemed to 
care very little about the matter. He 
doubts Marlow's success, too, I think ; but 
all that he said was — * that if it pleased 
me, that was enough for him.' Mrs. 
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Hazleton will be delighted to hear the 
news/* 

Emily doubted the fact ; but she did not 
express her doubt, merely telling her. 
mother she had written to Mrs. Hazleton, 
and that the servant had been sent with 
the note. 

" She has not been over for two days/* 
said Lady Hastings. " I cannot think what 
has kept her away." 

'' Some accidental circumstance, I dare 
say,*' said Emily ; " but there is no doubt 
she will be here to-morrow early.** 

They neither of them knew that, on the 
preceding night but one. Mistress Hazleton 
had received a visit from John AyUffe, 
which, notwithstanding all her self-com- 
mand and assumed indifference, had dis- 
turbed her greatly. 

Mrs. Hazleton, nevertheless, was, a* 
Emily had anticipated, very early at the 
house of Sir Philip Hastings. She first 
made a point of seeing that gentleman 
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himself; and, though her manner was, as 
usual, calm and lady-like, yet every word 
and every look expressed the greatest 
satisfaction at seeing him once more in his 
home, and at liberty. To Emily, also, 
she was all tenderness and sweetness ; but 
Emily, on her part, shrunk from her with 
a feeling of dread and suspicion that she 
could not repress, and hardly could con- 
ceal. She had not, indeed, read any of 
the papers which Marlow had left with 
her, for he had not told her to read them ; 
but he had directed her thoughts aright, 
and had led her to conclusions in regard 
to Mrs. Hazleton, which were very painful, 
but no less just. 

That lady remarked a change in Emily's 
manner. She had seen something of it 
before ; but it now struck her more forcibly ; 
and, though she took no notice of it what- 
ever, it was not a thing to be forgotten or 
forgiven ; for to those who are engaged in 
doing ill, there cannot be a greater offence 
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than to be suspected ; and Mrs. Hazleton 
was convinced that Emily did suspect 
hen 

After a brief interview with father and 
daughter, their fair guest glided quietly up 
to the room of Lady Hastings, and seated 
herself by her bed-side* She took the sick 
lady's hand in hers — ^that white, emaciated 
hand, once so beautiful and rosy -tipped — 
and said how delighted she was to see her 
looking a great deal better. 

" Do you think so, really !" asked Lady 
Hastings ; '* I feel dreadfully weak and ex- 
hausted, dear Mrs. Hazleton, and some- 
times think I shall never recover." 

" Oh, don*t say so \" replied Mrs. Hazle- 
ton. " Your husband's return has evidently 
done you great good : the chief part of 
your malady has been mental. Anxiety 
of mind is often the cause of severe sick- 
ness, which passes away as soon as it is 
removed. One great source of uneasiness 
is now gone ; and the only other that re- 
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mains — I mean this unfortunate engage^ 
ment of dear Emilj to Mr. Marlow — ^raay, 
doubtless^ with a Uttle firmness and decision 
upon your part, be remedied also/* 

Mrs. Hazleton was very clever in forcing 
the subject with which she wished to deal, 
into a conversation to which it had no re- 
ference ; and, having thus introduced the 
topic on which she loved to dwell, she 
went on to handle it with her usual skilly 
suggesting everything that could irritate 
the invalid against Marlow, and render the 
idea of his marriage with Emily obnoxious 
in her eyes. 

Even when Lady Hastings, moved by 
some feelings of gratitude and satisfaction 
by the intelligence of Marlow's efforts to 
recover her husband^s property, communi- 
cated the hopes she entertained to her 
visitor, Mrs. Hazleton contrived to turn the 
very expectation to Marlow's disadvantage, 
saying— 

''If such should indeed be the result. 
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this engagement will be still more unfor* 
tunate. With such vast property as dear 
Emily will then possess, with her beauty, 
with her accomplishments, with her graces, 
the hand of a prince would be hardly too 
much to expect for her; and to see her throw 
herself away upon a mere country gentle- 
man — a Mister Marlow — ^all very well in 
his way, but a nobody — is indeed sad ; and 
I would certainly prevent it, if I were you, 
while I had the power/^ 

" But how can I prevent it V asked Lady 
Hastings. "My husband and Emily are 
both resolute in such things ; I have no 
power, dear Mrs. Hazleton.'' 

" You are mistaken, my sweet friend,'^ re- 
plied her companion ; " though the power 
will, indeed, soon go from you, if these hopes 
which have been held out do not prove fal- 
lacious. You are mistress of this house — 
of this very fine property. If I under- 
stand rightly, neither your husband nor 
your daughter have, at present, anythin 
)>ut what they derive from you. This posi- 
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tion^ however, will be altered, if your bus* 
band be reinstated in the Hastings' estates/' 

"But you would not, Mrs. Hazleton — 
surely you would not have me use such 
power ungenerously V said Lady Hasfrp 
ings« 

Mrs. Hazleton saw that she had gone a 
little too far — or rather, perhaps, that she 
had suggested what was repugnant 
to the character of her hearer's mind ; for, 
in regard to money matters, no one was 
more generous or careless of self than 
Lady Hastings. What was hers, was her 
husband's and child's : she knew no differ- 
ence — she made no distinction. 

It took Mrs. Hazleton some time to un- 
do what she had done ; but she found the 
means at length. She touched Lady Hast- 
ings's weak point — the failing in her charac- 
ter. A little stratagem, a slight device to win 
her own way by an indirect method, was quite 
within the limits of Lady Hastings's prin- 
ciples; and Mrs. Hazleton, after dwelling 
some time uponalltheobjections against the 
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marriage with Marlow which could suggest 
themselves to an ambitious mind, proceeded 
quietly, and in an easy, suggestiye tone, 
to sketch out a plan which, both to herself 
and hearer, seemed certain of succpss. 

Lady Hastings caught at the idea 
eagerly, and determined to follow it in all 
the details which will be seen hereafter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



" I feel very ill indeed this morning/' said 
Lady Hastings, addressing her maid, about 
eleven o'clock. " I feel as if I were dying. 
Call my husband and my daughter to 



me. 



'* Lord, my lady !'* exclaimed the maid, 
" had I not better send for the doctor, too 1 
But you do not look as if you were dying 
at all. You look a good deal better, I 
think, my lady.'^ 



" Do I r said Lady Hastings, in a hesi- 
tating tone. But she did not want the 
doctor to be sent for immediately, and re* 
peated her > order to call her husband and 
her daughter. 

Emily was with her in an instant ; but 
Sir Fhilip Hastings was somewhere absent 
in the grounds, and nearly half an hour 
elapsed before he was found. When he 
entered, he gazed in his wife's face with 
some surprise — more surprise, indeed, than 
alarm ; for he knew that she was nervous 
and hypol^hondriacal, and, as the maid 
had said, she did not look as if she were 
dying at all. There was no sharpening of 
the features — no falling in of the temples — 
none of that pale, asliy colour, or rather, 
that leaden greyness, which precedes dis- 
solution. He sat down, however, by her 
bed-side, gazing at her with an enquiring 
look, while Emily stood on the other side 
of the bed, and the maid at the end ; and^ 
after speaking a few kind but somewhat 
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rambling words, he sent for some restora- 
tives, saying, 

" I think, my dear, you alarm yourself 
without cause/' 

" I do not, indeed, Philip,'' replied 
Lady Hastings. " I am sure I shall die, 
and that before very long. But do not 
send for anything — 1 would rather not 
take it. It will do me more good a great 
deal to speak what I have upon my mind 
—what is weighing me down— what is 
killing me." 

"I am sorry to hear there is anything," 
said Sir Philip, whose thoughts, intensely 
busy with other things, were not yet fully 
recalled to the scene before him. 

"Oh, Philip ! how can you say so," asked 
Lady Hastings, *^ when you know there 
is ? You need not go," she continued, 
speaking to the maid, who was drawing 
back, as if to quit the room. " I wish to 
speak to my husband and my daughter 
before some one who will remember what I 
isay." 
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Sir Philip, however, quietly rose, opened 
the door, and motioned to the girl to quit 
the room ; for such public exhibitions were 
quite contrarj to his habitual notions of 
domestic economy. 

" Now, my dear,** he said, " what is it 
you wish to tell me ? If there be any- 
thing you wish done, 1 will do it, if it be in 
my power/' 

"It is in your power, Philip/' replied 
Lady Hastings. " You know, and Emily 
knows quite well, that her engagement to 
Mr. Marlow was against my consent, and, I 
must say, the greatest shock I ever received 
iu my life. I have never been well since ; 
and every day I see more and more reason 
fo object. Itis in the power of either of you, 
or both, to relieve my mind in this respect 
— ^to break oflf this unhappy engagement, 
and, at least, to let me die in peace, with 
the thought that my daughter has not 
cast herself away. It is in your power, 
PhiUp, to—'' 
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" Stay a moment/^ interrupted her hus- 
band ; '* it is not in my power/' 

" Why, are you not her father V^ asked 
Lady Hastings. " Are you not her lawful 
guardian ? Have you not the disposal of 
her hand ?* 

" It is not in my power/* repeated Sir. 
Philip, coldly, " to break my plighted word, 
to violate ray honour, or tcf live under a 
load of shame and reproach/* 

" Why, in such a matter as this,'* said 
Lady Hastings, " there is no such disgrace. 
You can very well say you have thought 
better of it/' 

" In which case I should tell a lie," said 
Sir Philip, drily. 

" It is a thing done every day/' urged 
Lady Hastings. 

'' I am not a man to do anything because 
there are others who do it every day," an- 
swered her husband. " Men lie, and 
cheat, and swindle, and steal, and betray 
their friends, and relations, and parents ; 
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but I can find no reason therein for doing 
the same. It is not in my power, I repeat. 
I cannot be a scoundrel, whatever other 
men may be, and violate my plighted word, 
or withdraw from my most solemn engage- 
ments. Moreover, when Marlow heard of 
the misfortunes which had befallen us, and 
learned that Emily would not have one 
fourth part of that which she had at one 
time a right to expect, he showed no in- 
clination to withdraw from his word, even 
when there was a good excuse ; and I will 
never withdraw from mine, so help me 

God r 

Thus speaking, he turned his eyes to- 
wards the ground again, and fell into a 
deep reverie. 

While this conversation had been pass- 
ing, Emily had sunk upon her knees, 
trembling in every limb, and hidden her face 
in the coverings of the bed. To her, Lady 
Hastings now turned. Whether it was 
that remorse and some degree of shame 
affected her, when she saw the terrible 
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agitation of her child, I cannot tell; but 
she paused for a moment as if in hesita- 
tion. 

She spoke at length, however, saying, 

" Emily, my child, to you I must appeal, 
as your father is so obdurate/' 

Emily made no answer, but re- 
..ined -aeptag, and Lady Ha^ng. b.- 
coming somewhat irritated, went on in a 
sharper tone. 

" What ! will not my own child listen to 
the voice of a dying mother ?' she asked, 
rather petulantly than sorrowfully, although 
she tried hard to make her tone gravely 
reproachful. " Will ^she not pay any at- 
tention to her mother's last request V^ 

" Oh, my mother 1" answered Emily, 
raising her head, and speaking more 
vehemently than was customary with her, 
^^ask me anything that is just; ask me 
anything that is reaaonable ; but do not 
ask me to do what is wrong, and what is 
unjust. I have made a promise — do not 
me to break it. No circumstance is 
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changed which could give even an excuse 
for Buch a breach of faith. Marlow has 
only shown hiAself more true, more faith- 
fill, more sincere. Should 1 be more false, 
more fedtbless, more ungenerous, than he 
thought me 1 Oh, no — ^it is impossible ! 
quite impossible I'' And she hid her 
streaming eyes in the bed-clothes again, 
clasping her hands tightly together over 
her forehead. 

Her father, with his arms crossed upon 
his chest, had his eyes fixed upon her while 
she spoke, with a look, of doubt and inquiry. 
Well might he question his own suspicions. 
Truth, candour, straightforwardness, were 
in that glorious face, which gave the con- 
tradiction plainly and clearly to every foul, 
dishonest charge which had been fabricated 
against his child. It was impossible, in 
fact, that she could have so spoken, and so 
looked, unless she had so felt. The best 
actress that ever lived could not have per- 
formed that part ; there would have been 
something too much or too little, something 
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approaching the exaggerated or the tame. 
With Emily there was nothing of either. 
What she said, seemed but 'fce sudden out- 
burst of her heart, pressed for a reply ; and, 
as soon as it was spoken, she sunk down 
again in silence, weeping bitterly, under 
the conflict of her feelings. 

For a moment, the sight seemed to rouse 
Sir Philip Hastings. 

** She should not, if she would,^* he said- 
" Voluntarily, and knowing what she did, 
she consented to the promise I hare made ; 
and she neither can nor shall retract* To 
Marlow, indeed, I may have a few words 
to say, and he shall once more have the 
opportunity of acting as he pleases ; but 
Emily is bound as well as myself, and by 
that bond we must abide.'' 

" What have you to say to Mr. Marlow V 
asked Lady Hastings, ia a tone of common- 
place curiosity, which did not at all indi- 
cate a sense of that terrible situation in 
^hich she assumed she was placed. 
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" That matters not/' answered Sir 
Philip ; " it will rest between him and me 
at his return* How he may act, I know 
not — what he may think, I know not ; but 
he shall be a partaker of my thoughts, and 
the master of his own actions. Do not let 
us pursue this painful subject further. If 
you feel yourself ill, my love, let us send 
for further medical help. I do hope and 
believe that you are not so ill as you ima- 
gine ; but if you are so, there is more 
need that the phy^siciaa should be here, 
and that we should quit topics too painful 
for discussion, where discussion is altogether 
useless.'* 

" Well, then, mark me,'' said Lady Hast- 
ings, with an air of assumed melancholy 
dignity, which, being quite unnatural to 
her, bordered almost on the burlesque, 
" mark me, Philip ! — mark me, Emily ! 
Your wife — ^your mother — makes it her 
last dying request, her last dying injunc- 
tion, that you break oflF this marriage. 
You may or you may not give me the con- 
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Bolation, on this sick bed, of knowing that 
my request will be complied with ; but I 
do not think that either of you will be 
careless, will be remorseless enough, to 
carry out this engagement after I am 
gone. I will not threaten, Emily — I will 
not even attempt to take away from you 
the wealth for which this young man, 
doubtless, seeks you — I will not attempt 
to deter you, by bequeathing you my curse, 
if you do not comply with my injunctions; 
but I tell you, if you do not make me this 
promise before I die, you have embittered 
your mother^s last moments, and — " 

" Oh, forbear! forbear!^* inteiTupted 
Emily, starting up. "For God^s sake, dear 
mother, forbear !'* And, clasping her hands 
wildly over her eyes, she rushed fran- 
ticly out of the room. 

Sir Philip Hastings remained for nearly 
half-an-hour longer, and then descended 
the stairs, and passed through the drawing- 
room, Emily was seated there with her 
handkerchief pressed upon her eyes, and 
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her whole franie heaving from the agonised 
sobs which rose from her bosom. Sir 
PhUip paused, and gazed at her for a mo- 
ment or two; but Emily did not say a 
word, and seemed, indeed, totally uncon- 
scious of his presence. Some movements 
of compassion, some feelings of sympathy, 
some doubts of his pre -conceptions, might 
pass through the breast of Sir Philip Hast- 
ings ; but the dark seeds of suspicion had 
been sown in his mind — had germinated, 
grown up, and strengthened — had received 
apparent confirmation strong and strange ; 
and he murmured to himself, as he stood 
and gazed at her — 

" Is this anger or sorrow ? Is it passion or 
pain ? All this is strange enough ; I do 
not understand it. Her resolution is taken, 
and taken rightly. Why should she 
grieve ? — why should slie be thus moved, 
when she knows she is doing that which is 
just, and honest, and faithful ?" 

He measured a cloud by an ell wand. 

VOL. III. E 
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Heguagedher heart, her sensibilities, her 
mind, by the rigid meter of his own ; and 
he found that the one could not compre- 
hend the other. Turning hastily away 
after he had finished his contemplation, 
without proffering one word of consolation 
or support, he walked into his library, and, 
ringing a bell, ordered his horse to be 
saddled directly. While this was being 
done, he wrote a hasty note to Mr. Short, 
the surgeon,and, when the horse was brought 
round, gave it to a groom to deliver. Then, 
mounting on horseback, he rode away at a 
quick pace, without having taken any fur- 
ther notice of his daughter. 

Emily remained about half-an-hour after 
his departure, exactly in the same position 
in which he had left her. She noticed 
nothing that was passing aroun<l her ; she 
did not hear a horse stop at the door ; and 
when her own maid entered the room and 
said — " Doctor Short has come, ma'am, 
and is with my lady. Sir Phihp sent Peter 
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for him ; but Peter luckily met him just 
down beyond the park-gates/* Emily 
seemed hardly to hear her. 

A few minutes after, Mr. Short descended 
quietly from the room of Lady Hastings, 
and looked into the drawing-room as he 
passed. Seeing Emily seated there in that 
attitude of despondency, he approached 
her quietly, saying — 

" Do not, my dear Mistress Emily, suflfer 
yourself to be alarmed without cause. I 
see no reason for the least apprehension. 
My good lady, your mother, is nervous and 
excited ; but there are no very dangerous 
symptoms about her—certainly none that 
should cause immediate alarm ; and I think, 
upon the whole, that the disease is more 
mental than corporeal/^ 

Emily had raised her eyes when he first 
began to speak ; but she shook her head 
mournfully at his last words, and rejoined — 

" I can do nothing to remedy il, Mr. 
Short. I would at any personal sacrifice ; 

B 2 
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but this involves more. I can do no- 
thing.^' 

'' I have done my best/' said Mf. 
Short, with a kindly smile ; for he was an 
old and confidential friend of the whole 
family, and had attended Emily herself 
from her childhood, during all the little 
sicknesses of early life. " I asked yourex^ 
cellent mother,'' continued he, " what had 
so much excited her; and she told me all 
that had passed this morning. I think, my 
dear young lady, I have quieted her a good 
deal." 

" How, how V' interrogated Emily, 
eagerly. " Oh tell me how, Mr. Short, and 
I will bless you !" 

The good old surgeon seated himself be- 
side her, and took her hand in his. 

" 1 have only time to speak two words," 
he said ; *M ut I think they will give you 
comfort. Your mother explained to me 
that there had been a little discussion this 
morning when she thought herself dying 



— though that was all nonsense — and it 
mast have been very painful to you, my 
sweet Mistress Emily. She told me what 
it was about, too, and seemed half sorry 
already for what she had said. So, as I 
guessed how matters went (for I know that 
the dear lady is fond of titles and rank 
and all that, and saw that she had a great 
deal mistaken Mr. Marlows position) I just 
ventured to tell her that he is the heir of 
the old Earl of Launceston — that is to say, 
if the Earl does not marry again ; and he is 
seventy-three, with a wife still living. 
She had never heard anything about it ; and 
it seemed to comfort her amazingly. Never- 
theless, she is in a sad nervous state, and 
somewhat weak. I do not altogether like 
that cough she has, either ; and so, my dear 
young lady, I will send her over a draught 
to-night, of which you must give her a 
table-spoonful every three hours. Give it 
to her with your own hands; for it is rather 
strong, and servants are, apt to make mis- 
takes. But I think, if you go to her now, 
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you will find her in a very different humour 
from that which she was in this morning. 
Good bye, good bye ! Don^t be cast 
down, Mistress Emily. All will go well 
yet.'^ 
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CHAPTER V, 



From the house of Sir Philip Hastings, 
Mr. Short rode quickly on to the cottage of 
Mistress Best, which he had visited once 
before in the morning. The case of John 
Ayliffe, however, was becoming more and 
more urgent every moment: and, at each 
visit, the surgeon saw a change in the coun- 
tenance of the young man, which indicated 
that a greater change still was coming. He 
had had a choice of e^ils to deal with ; for, 
during the first day after the accident, 
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there had been so much fever that he had 
feared to give anything to sustain the 
young man s strength. But long indul- 
gence in stimulating liquors had had its 
usual effect in weakening the powers of the 
constitution, and rendering it liable to give 
way suddenly, even when the corporeal 
powers seemed at their height. Wine 
had become, to John Ayliffe, what water is 
to most men; and he could not bear up 
without it. Exhaustion had succeeded 
rapidly to the temporary excitement of 
fever, and mortification had begun to show 
itself on the injured limb. Wine had be- 
come necessary, and it was even ad- 
ministered in frequent and large doses ; 
but, as a stimulant, it had lost its effect 
upon the unhappy young man ; and when 
the surgeon returned to the cottage on this 
occasion, he saw, not only that all hope 
was at an end, but that the final scene could 
not be very far distant. 

Good Mr. Dixwell was seated by John 
Ayliffe's side, and looked up to the surgeon 
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with an anxious eye. Mr. Short felt his 
patient's pulse with a very grave face ; it 
was rapid, but exceedingly feeble — went 
on for twenty or thirty beats as fast as it 
oould go — ^then stopped altogether for an 
instant or two, and then began to beat 
again as quickly as before. 

Mr. Short poured out a tumbler full of 
port wine, raised John Ayliffe a little, and 
made him drink it. After a few minutes, 
he felt his pulse again, and found it some- 
what stronger. The sick man looked 
earnestly in his face, as if he wished to ask 
some question ; but he remained silent for 
several minutes. 

At length, he said — 

" Tell me the truth, Short. Am not I 
dying?' 

The surgeon hesitated ; but Mr. Dix- 
well raised his eyes, saying — 

" Tell him the truth— tell him the truth, 
my good friend ; he is better prepared to 
bear it than he was yesterday.*' 
s 5 
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" I fear you are sinking, Sir John/' said 
the surgeon. 

" I do not feel so much pain in my leg/' 
observed the young man. 

" That is because mortification has set 
in/' repUed Mr. Short. 

"Then there is no hope?" said John 
Ayliflfe. 

The surgeon was silent; and, after a 
moment, John Ayliffe ejaculated — 

'' God's will be done !" 

Mr. Dixwell pressed his hand kindly, 
with tears in his eyes ; for those were the 
Christian words he had longed to hear, 
but had hardly hoped for. 

A long and somewhat sad pause en- 
sued ; and then the dying man once more 
turned his look upon the surgeon, 
asking — 

" How long do you think it will be ?" 

" Three or four hours,'' replied Mr. 
*8Sl::^ort. " By stimulants, as long as you can 
e them, life may be protracted a little 

f^evy but not much/' 
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*' Every moment is of consequence," inter- 
posed the clergyman. " Much preparation is 
still needful — ^much to be acknowledged and 
repented of — much to be atoned for. What 
can be done, my good friend, to protract 
the time T 

" Give small quantities of wine very fre- 
quently,*' answered the surgeon ; " and, 
perhaps^ some aqua vitse — but very little 
— very little, or you may hurry the catas- 
trophe." 

« Well, well,*' said John Ayliffe, '' you 
can come again ; but, perhaps, by that 
time I shall be gone. You will find money 
enough in my pockets, Short, to pay your 
bill — there is plenty there ; and mind you 
send the rest to my mother.** 

The surgeon stared, and said to him- 
self— 

" He is wandering/* 

But John AyliflFe immediately added — 

''Don*t let that rascal Shanks have it 
Send it to my mother.** 
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" Very well, Sir John/' replied the sur- 
geon, as he took his leave and departed. 

" And now, ray dear young friend,*' 
said Mr. Dixwell the moment Mr. Short 
was gone, "there is no time to be lost. 
You have the power of making full atone- 
ment for the great offence you have com- 
mitted to one of your fellow creatures. If 
you sincerely repent, as I trust you do, 
Christ has made atonement for your 
offences towards God ; but you must show 
your penitence by letting your last acts in 
this life be just and right. Let me go for 
Sir Philip Hastings.'' 

" I would rather see his daughter or his 
wife," said John Ayliffe ; " he is so stern, 
and hard, and gloomy. He will never 
speak comfort or forgiveness." 

" You are mistaken — I can assure you, 
you are mistaken," returned the clergy- 
man. " I will take upon me to promise 
that he shall not say one hard word, but 
shall grant you full forgiveness." 
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" Well, well,^ said the young man, " if 
it must be he, so be it. But mind you have 
pen and ink to write it all down : that pen 
won't write ; you know you tried it this 
morning/' 

"I wiU bring one with me,'' said Mr. 
Dixwell, rising, eager to be gone on his 
good errand ; but John Ayliffe stopped 
him, saying — 

" Stay, stay ! Remember you are not to 
tell him anything about it till he is quite 
away from his own house ; I don't choose 
to have all the people talking of it, and, 
perhaps, coming down to stare at me." 

Mr. Dixwell was willing to make any 
terms, in order to have what he wished ac- 
conipKshed ; and, giving Mrs. Best direc- 
tions to let the patient have some port wine 
every half-hour, he hurried away to The 
Court. 

On inquiring for Sir Philip, the servant 
said that his master had ridden out. 

" Do you know where he is gone, and 
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how long he will be absent V asked Mr. 
Dixwell. 

" He is gone, I believe, to call at Doctor 
Juke's, to consult about my lady/' replied 
the man ; " and as there and back is hard 
upon twenty miles, he can't return for 
two or three hours." 

" That is most unfortunate !" exclaimed 
the clergyman. " Is your lady up V 

The servant replied in the negative, 
a<lding the information that she was very 
ill. 

" Then T must see Mistress Emily," con- 
tinued Mr. Dixwell, walking into the house. 
" Call her to me as quickly as you can 1" 

The man obeyed ; and Emily was with 
the clergyman in a few moments, while the 
servant remained in the hall looking out 
hrough the open door. 

After remaining in conversation with 
>i Dixwell for a few minutes, Emily hur- 
^-c3 back to her room, and came down 
^2? dressed for walking. She and Mr. 
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Dixwell went out together, and the ser- 
yant saw them take their way down the 
road in the direction of Jenny Best's cot- 
tage ; but when they had gone a couple of 
hundred yards, the clergyman turned off 
to his own house, walking at a very quick 
pace, while Emily proceeded slowly on her 
way. 

When at a short distance from the cot- 
tage, the young lady stopped, and waited 
till she was rejoined by Mr. Dixwell, who 
came up very soon, out of breath at the 
quickness of his pace. 

"I have ordered the wine down di- 
rectly,** he said, " and I trust we shall be 
able to keep him up till he has told his 
story his own way. Now, my dear young 
lady, follow me.'* 

And, walking on, he entered the cot- 
tage. 

Emily was a good deal agitated. Every 
memory connected with John AyliflFe was 
painful to her. It seemed as if nothing 
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but misfortune, sorrow, and anxiety had 
attended her ever since she first saw him ; 
and all connected themselves more or less 
with him. The strange sort of mysterious 
feeling of sympathy which she had ex- 
perienced when first she beheld him, and 
which had seemed explained to her when 
she learned their near relationship, had 
given place day by day to stronger and 
stronger personal dislike ; and she could not 
now even come to visit him on his death-bed, 
with the clergyman, without feeling a mix- 
ture of repugnance and dread, against 
which she struggled, though not very suc- 
cessfully. 

They passed, however, through the outer 
into the inner room, where Mistress Best 
was sitting by the dying man, reading to 
him the New Testament. But as soon as 
Mr. Dixwell, who had led the way, entered, 
/Ae good woman stopped, and John 
^^^^liffe turned his head faintly towards the 

^^ ^ \ this is very kind of you/' he said, 
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when he saw Emily. '* 1 can tell all to you 
better than to any one else.'^ 

"Sir Philip is absent/' said Mr. Dix- 
well, "and will not be home for several 
hours." 

" Hours !" repeated John AyliflFe. " My 
time is reduced to minutes.'' 

Emily approached quietly, and Mrs. Best 
quitted the room, and shut the door. Mr. 
Dixwell drew the table nearer to the bed, 
spread some writing-paper which he had 
brought with him upon it, and dipped a 
pen in the ink, as a hint that no time was 
to be lost in proceeding. 

" Well, well," said John Ayliffe, with a 
sigh, " I won't delay, though it is very hard 
to have to tell such a story. Mistress 
Emily, I have done you and your family 
great wrong and great harm, and I am 
very, very sorry for it, especially for what 
I have done against you." 

" Then I forgive you from my 
heart," cried Emily, who had been inex- 
pressibly shocked^ at the terrible change 
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which the young man^s appearance pre- 
sented. She had never seen death, nor 
was aware of the fearful shadow which 
the dark banner of the great conqueror 
often casts before it. 

" Thank you, thank you/* replied John 
AyliflFe. " But you must not suppose, 
Mistress Emily, that all the evil I have done 
was out of my own heart. Others have 
prompted me to a great deal, although I 
must confess I was ready enough to follow 
their guidance. The two principal per- 
sons were Shanks, the lawyer, and Mrs. 
Hazleton— Oh, that woman is, T believe, the 
devil incarnate.'* 

" Hush ! hush !** interposed Mr. Dixwell. " I 
cannot put such words as those down, nor 
should you speak them. You had better 
begin in order, too, and tell all from the 

mmencement ; but calmly, and in a Chris- 

^ spirit, remembering that this is your 
^ confession, and not an accusation of 



^> 
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*' Well, I will try," said the young man, 
faintly lifting his hand from the bed- 
clothes, as if to put it to his head in the 
act of thought. But he was too weak. 
He feU back again, and, fixing his eyes 
on a spot in the wall opposite the foot of 
the bed, he continued, in a sort of dreamy 
way, as follows : — 

** I loTed you — yes, I loved you very 
much. I feel it now more than ever. I loved 
you more than you ever knew — more than I 
m3'^self knew then." (Emily bent her head, 
and hid her eyes with her hands.) " It 
was not," he proceeded to say, ** that you 
were more beautiful than any of the rest 
— ^although that was true, too — but there 
was somehow a look about you, an air 
when you moved, a manner when you 
spoke, that made it seem as if you were of 
a different race from the rest — something 
higher, brighter, better, and as if your 
nobler nature shone out like a gleam on all 
you did. I cannot help thinking that, if 
you could have loved me in return, mine 
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would have been a different fate, a different 
end) a different and brighter hope even 
now—" 

'* You are wandering from the subject,, 
my friend,'^ said Mr. Dix well. '* Time is 
short.'' 

"lam not altogether wandering/' pursued 
John Ayliffe ; " but I feel faint. Give me 
some more wine." When he had had it> he 
continued thus : — " I found you could not 
love me — T said in my heart that you 
would not love rae ; and my love turned 
into hate — at least I thought so — and I 
determined you should rue the day that 
you had refused me. Long before that, 
however, Shanks, the lawyer, had put it 
into ray head that I could take your father's 
property and title from him ; and I resolved 
some day to try, little knowing all that it 
would lead me into, step by step. I had 
heard my mother say, a hundred times, 
that she had been as good as married to 
your uncle who was drowned ; and that if 
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right had been done, I ought to have had 
the property ; so I set to work, with 
Shanks, to see what could be effected. Some- 
times he led, sometimes /led : but he was 
a coward, and wanted to do all by cunning, 
and I was bold enough, and thous^ht ererv- 
thing was to be done by daring. We both 
of us soon got dipped so deep, that there 
was no going back. I tore one leaf out 
of the marriage-register myself, to make 
it seem that your grandfather had caused 
the record of my mother's marriage to be 
destroyed ; but there was no marriage at 
all — ^thev never were married — and that's 
the truth. I did a great number of other 
very evil things ; and then suddenly Mrs. 
Hazleton came in to help us ; and when- 
ever there was anything particularly shrewd 
and keen to be devised, especially if there 
^as a spice of malice in it towards Sir 
Philip or yourself, Mrs. Hazleton planned 
it for us — not telling us exactly to do this 
thing or that, but asking if it could not bo 
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done, or if it would be very wrong to do 
it. But rU tell you them all in order — all 
that we did." 

He went on to relate a great many par- 
ticulars with which the reader is already 
acquainted. He told the whole villanous 
schemes which had been concocted between 
himself, the attorney, and Mrs. Hazleton, 
and which had been in part, or as a whole, 
executed, to the ruin of Sir Philip Hastings's 
fortune and peace. The good clergyman 
took down his words with a rapid hand as 
he spoke, though it was somewhat diffi- 
cult ; for the voice became more and more 
faint and low, 

" There is no use in trying now," said 
John Ayliflfe, in conclusion, "when I am 
going before God, who has seen and known 
it all — there is no use in trying to conceal 
anything. I was as ready to do evil as they 
were to prompt me; and I did it with a 
willing heart, though sometimes I was a little 
frightened at what I was doing, especially 
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in the nighty when I could not sleep. I 
am sorry enough for it now — I repent from 
my whole heart ; and now tell me — tell 
me —can you forgive me ?" 

^* As &r as I am concerned, I forgive 
you entirely/* said Emily, with the tears 
in her eyes; *' and I trust that your repent- 
ance will be fully accepted. As to my 
£Etther, I am sure that he will forgive you 
also ; and I think I may take upon myself 
to say that he will either come or send 
to you this night, to express his forgive- 



ness.'' 



'* No, no, no !" cried the young man, 
with a great effort; " he must not come — 
he must not send. I have made the atone- 
ment that he'' (pointing to Mr. Dixwell) "re- 
quired ; and I have but one favour to ask. 
Pray, pray grant it to me ! It is but this, 
— that you will not tell any one of this 
confession so long as I am still living. 
He has got it all down. It can't be needed 
for a few hours ; and in a few, a very 
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few, I shall be gone. Mr. Dixwell will 
tell you when it is all over. Then say 
what you like. But I would rather not 
die with nnore shame upon my head, if 
I can help if 

The good clergyman was about to rea^ 
son with him upon the difference between 
real shame and false shame ; but Emily in- 
terposed, saying — 

" It does not matter, my dear sir. The 
delayofafewbours can make nodifierence.^^ 

Then rising, she once more repeated the 
words of forgiveness, and added — 

" I will now go and pray for you, my 
poor cousin. I will pray that your repent- 
ance may be sincere and true — that it may 
be accepted for Christ's sake ; and that 
God may comfort you, and support you, 
even at the very last.'^ 

Mr. Dixwell rose too, and, telling John 
Ayliffe that he would return in a few 
minutes, accompanied Emily back towards 
her house. They parted, however, at the 



I 
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gates of the garden ; and, while Emily 
threaded her way through innumerable 
gravelled walks, the clergyman went 
back to the cottage, and once more re- 
sumed his place by the side of the dying 
man. 



YOL. in. 
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Sir Philip Hastings returned to his own 
house earlier than had been expected, 
bringing with him the physician he had 
gone to seek, and whom — contrary to the 
ordinary course of events — he had found 
at once. They both went up to Lady 
Hastings's room, where the physician, ac- 
cording to the usual practice of medical 
men in consultation, approved of all that 
his predecessor had done, yet ordered 
some insignificant changes in the medi- 
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dues, in order to prove that he had not 
come there for nothing. He took the 
same view of the cage that Mr. Short had 
taken, djedaring tliat there \?as no imme- 
diate danger ; but, at the same time, he in- 
quired particularly how Lady Hastings rested 
m the night, whether she started in her 
sleep or was long watchful, and whether she 
breathed freely during slumber. 

The maid's account was not very dis- 
tinct in regard to several of theso 
points ; but she stated that it was 
ker young lady who usually sat up with 
Lady Hastings till three or four o'clock in 
the morning. 

Sir Philip immediately directed Emily 
to be summoned ; but the maid informed 
him she had gone out about an hour-and- 
a-half before, and had not then returned. 

When the physician took his leave and 
departed. Sir Philip summoned the butler 
to his presence, and enquired, with an 
eager yet gloomy tone, if he knew where 
Mistress Emily had gone. 

F 2 
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"I really ^do not, fiir/' replied the 
man. " She went out with Mr. Dix- 
well; but they parted a little way down 
the road, and my young lady went on as if 
she were going to farmer Wallop's or 
Jenny Best's." 

At the latter name, Sir Philip started as 
if a serpent had stung him, and he waved 
his hand to the man to quit the room. As 
soon as he was alone, he commenced pacing 
up and down in still more agitation than he 
usually displayed ; and once or twice words 
broke from him, which gave some indication 
of what was passing in his mind. 

" Too clear — too clear !" he said ; and 
then, after a pause, exclaimed, holding up 
his hands, " So young, and so deceitful I — 
Marlow must be told of this, and then 
must act as he thinks fit. It were better 
she were dead — far better ! What is the 
cold, dull corruption of the grave — the 
mere rotting of the flesh and the moulder- 
ing of the bones — to this corruption of the 
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spirit, this foul dissolution of the whole 
moral nature ? '' 

He then resumed his pacing up and down 
as vehemently as before, fixing his eyes on 
the ground, and seeming to think profoundl)'^ 
with a quivermg lip and knitted brow. 

*' Hard, hard task for a father ! " he 
exclaimed. " God of Heaven ! that I should 
even dream of such a thing ! Yet it 
might be a duty. — What can Marlow bo 
doing during this long unexplained ab- 
sence ! — France ! — Gone to France !— 
Can he have discovered all this, and quit- 
ted her, seeking, in charity, to make the 
breach as little painful as possible 1 — Per- 
haps, after all, '^ he continued, at the 
end of a few moments' thought, *' the man 
may have been mistaken when he told me 
that he believed this young scoundrel 
was lying ill of a fall at this woman's 
cottage ; yet, at the best, it was bad 
enough to quit a sick mother's bedside for 
long hours, when I, too, was absent. — Can 
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she have done it to show her spleen at this 
foolish opposition to her marriage ? '' 

No character is bo difficult to deal with 
— none is such a constant hell to its poGK 
sessor — as that of a moody man. Sir Philip 
had been moody, as I have endeayoured 
to show, from his very earliest years ; but 
all the evils of that sort of disposition had 
increased upon him rapidly during the lat*- 
ter part of his life. Unaware, like all the 
rest of mankind, of the faults of his own 
character, he had rather encouraged than 
struggled against its many great defects* 
Because he was stem and harsh, he fancied 
himself just, and forgot that it is not 
enough for justice to judge rightly of that 
which is placed clearly and truly before 
it. He did not remember — or, at all 
events, apply — the principle, that an accur 
rate search for truth, and an unprejudiced 
suspension of opinion till truth has been 
obtained, are necessary steps to justice. 
Suspicion — always part and parcel of the 
character of a moody man — had, of late 
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years, obtained a strong hold upon him; 
and, unfortunately, it had so happened, that 
erent after event had occurred to turn his 
suspicion against his own guiltless child. 
The very lights and shades of her charac- 
ter, which he could in no degree compre- 
hend, from his own nature being destitute 
of all such impulsiveness, had not only 
puzzled him, but laid the foundation of 
doubts. Then, the little incident, which { 
have related in a preceding part of this 
work, regarding the Italian singing-master 
— Emily's resolute but unexplained deter- 
mination to take no more lessons from that 
man — had set his moody mind to ponder 
and to doubt still more. The too-success- 
ful schemes and suggestions of Mrs. Hazle- 
ton had given point and vigour to his 
suspicions ; and the betrayal of his private 
conversation to the Government, had seemed 
a climax to the whole ; so that he almost 
believed his fair, sweet child was a fiend 
beneath the form of an angel. 
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It was in vain that he asked himself, 
What could her motives be 1 He had an 
answer ready — namely that her motives had 
always been a mystery to him, even in her 
acts. " There are some people/' he thought, 
" who act without motives — -in whom the 
devil himself seems to have implanted an 
impulse to do evil without any cause or 
object, except the mere pleasure of doing 
it/' 

On the present occasion, he had acci- 
dentally heard from the farmer, who was 
the next neighbour of Jenny Best, that he 
was quite certain Sir John Hastings, as he 
called him, was lying ill from a fall at 
that good woman's cottage. His horse had 
been found at a great distance on a wild 
common, with the bridle broken, and every 
appearance of having fallen over in rear- 
ing. Blood, and other marks of an accident, 
had been discovered on the road. Mr. 
Short, the surgeon, was seen to pay several 
visits every day to the old woman's house, 
and yet maintained the most profound 
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secroBj in regard to his patient. The 
fSurmer argued that the surgeon would not 
be so attentire unless that patient was a 
person of some importance. It was 
clear he was not one of Jenny Best's own 
femily ; for every member of it had been 
seen well and active after the surgeon's 
visits had commenced. All these con- 
siderations, together with the absence of 
John Ayliffe from his residence, had led 
the farmer to the right conclusion; 
and he had stated the fact broadly to Sir 
Philip Hastings. 

Sir Philip, on his part, had made no 
particular enquiries, for the very name 
of John Ayliffe was hateful to him ; but 
when he heard that his daughter had gone 
forth alone to that very cottage, and had 
remained there a considerable time in the 
same place with the man whom he abhor- 
red — and when he remembered the tale 
which had been boldly put forth of her 
having visited him before in secret — the 
very blood as it flowed through his heart 
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seemed turned into fire, and his brain 
reeled with anguish and indignation. 

Presently the hall-door was heard to 
open, and there was a light step in the 
passage. 8ir Philip darted forth from his 
room, and met his daughter coming in, with 
a sad and anxious &ce, and, as he thought, 
with traces of tears upon her eye- lids. 

*' Where hare you been V asked her 
father, in a stem, low tone. 

" I have been to Jenny Best s, down the 
lane, my father," answered Emily, startled 
by his look and manner, but still speaking 
the plain truth, as she always did. 'Ms 
my mother worse V 

Without a word of reply, Sir Philip 
turned away into his room again, and closed 
the door. 

Alarmed by her father's demeanour, 
Emily hurried up at once to Lady Hast- 
ings's room, but found her certainly more 
cheerful, and apparently better. The assu- 
rances given by the physician that thei^ 
was no immediate danger, nor any very 
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unfavourable syraptoms, bad been in a 
certain degree a relief to Lady Hastings 
herself ; for though she had undoubtedly 
been acting a part when in the morning 
she had declared herself dying, yet, as very 
often happens with thosewho deceive others, 
she so far partially deceive i herself as to be- 
lieve that she was really very ill. She was 
surprised at Emily's sudden appearance and 
alarmed look. Her daughter, however, 
did not think it right to tell her the 
strange demeanour of Sir Philip ; but, sit- 
ting down as calmly as she could by her 
mother's side, talked to her for several 
minutes on indifterent subjects. It was 
evident to Emily, that, although her father's 
tone was harsh, her mother viewed her 
more kindly than in the morning ; and the 
information which had been given her by 
the surgeon accounted for the change. 
The conduct of Sir Philip, however, seemed 
not to be explained ; and Emily could 
hardly prevent herself from falling into oikj 
of those reveries which have often been 
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mentioned before. She struggled against 
the tendency, for some time, till at length 
she was relieved by the announcement 
that Mistress Hazleton was below ; but 
when Lady Hastings gave her maid 
directions to bring her friend up, Emily 
could refrain no longer from uttering at 
least one word of warning. 

" Give me two minutes more, dear 
mamma," she said, in a low voice. " I 
have something very particular to say to 
you. Let Mrs. Hazleton wait for but 
two minutes." 

*''Well," said Lady Hastings, languidly ;• 
and then, turning to the maid, she added, 
" Tell dear Mrs. Hazleton that I will re- 
ceive her in five minutes. W hen I ring 
my bell, bring her up." 

As soon as the maid had retired, Emily 
sank upon her knees by her mother's bed- 
side, and kissed her hand, saying, 

" I have one great favour to ask, dear 
mother, and I beseech you to grant it." 

** Well, my child," answered Lady 
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HastiDgs, thinking she was going to pe- 
tition for a recall of her injunction against 
the marriage with Marlow ; *' I have but 
one object in life, ray dear Emily, and 
that is your happiness. I am willing to 
make any sacrifice of personal feelings for 
that object. What is it you desire V 

" It is merely this," replied Emily, " that 
you would not put any trust or confidence 
whatever in Mrs. Hazleton ; that you 
would doubt her representations, and 
confide nothing to her, for a short time at 
least.'' 

Lady Hastings looked perfectly aghast. 

'' What do you mean, En.ily V' she said. 
" What can you mean 1 Put no trust 
in Mrs. Hazleton, my oldest and dearest 
friend r 

" She is not your friend," repUed Emily, 
earnestly, " nor my friend, nor my father's 
friend ; but the enemy of every one in 
this house. 1 have long had doubts ; 
Marlow changed those doubts into sus- 
picions ; and this day I have accidentally 
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received proof positive of her cruel ma- 
chinations against my father, and yourself, 
and me. This justifies me in speaking as 
I now do ; otherwise I should have re- 
mained silent still." 

" But explain, explain, my child I" said 
Lady Hastings. " What has she done ? 
What are these proofs you talk of 1 I 
cannot comprehend at all, unless you ex- 
plain.'* 

" There would be no time, even if I 
wCTe not bound by a promise,'' replied 
Emily ; " but all 1 ask is, that you sus- 
pend all trust and confidence in Mrs. 
Hazleton for one short day. Perhaps it 
may be sooner ; but I promise you that, 
at the end of that time, if not before, good 
Mr. Dixwell shall explain everything to 
you, and place in your hands a paper 
which will render all Mrs. Hazleton's con- 
duct, for the last two years, perfectly clear 
and distinct." 

"But do tell me something at least, 
Emily," urged her mother. *' I hate to 
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wait in suspense. You used to be very 
fond of Mrs. Hazleton, and she of you^ 
When did these suspicions of her first 
begin, and how V 

" Do you not remember a visit I made 
to her some time ago/^ said Emily, 
"when T remained with her for several 
days? Then I first learned to doubt her. 
She then plotted and contrived to induce 
me to do what would have been most 
repugnant to your feelings and my father's, 
as well as my own. But, moreover, she 
came into my room one night, walking in 
her sleep ; and all her bitter hatred showed 
itself then.'* 

" Good gracious ! What did she say ? 
What did she do?*' exclaimed Lady Hast- 
ings, now thoroughly forgetting herself 
in the curiosity Emily's words had ex- 
cited. 

Her daughter related all that had oc- 
curred on the occasion of Mrs. Hazleton's 
sleeping visit to her room, and repeated 
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her words as nearly as she could recollect 
them. 

" But why, my dearest child, did you 
not tell us all this before ^" asked Lady 
Hastings. 

"Because the words were spoken in 
sleep/' answered Emily, " and excited at 
the time but a vague doubt. Sleep is full 
of delusions ; and though I thought the 
fancy must be a strange one which could 
prompt such feelings, yet still it might only 
have been a troublous dream. It was not 
till afterwards, w hen 1 saw cause to believe 
that Mrs. Hazleton wished to influence me 
in a way which I thought wrong, that I 
began to suspect the words had come un- 
consciously from the depths of her secret 
heart. Since then, suspicion has increased 
every day, and now has ripened into cer- 
tainty. I tell you, dear mother, that 
Mr. Dixwell, whom you know and 
trust, has the information as well as my- 
self ; but we are both bound to be secret 
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as to the particulars for some hours more. 
I could not let Mrs. Hazleton be with you 
again, however — remembering, as I do, 
that seldom has she crossed this threshold, 
or we crossed hers, without some evil or 
some sorrow befalling us — and not say as 
much as I have, said, to give you the only 
hint in my power of facts which, if you 
knew them fully, you would judge of 
much better than myself. Believe me, 
dear mother, that, as soon as I am per- 
mitted — and a very few hours will set me 
free — I will fly at once to tell you all, and 
leave you and my father to decide and 
act as your own good judgment shall 
direct.*' 

"You had better tell me first, Emily,'' 
rejoined Lady Hastings ; " a woman can 
always best understand the secrets of a 
woman's heart. I wish you had not made 
any promise of secresy ; but as you have, 
so it must be. Has Marlow had any share 
ia this discovery V^ she added, with some 
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slight jealousy of his influence over her 
daughter's mind. 

" Not in the least with that which I have 
made to-day,'' replied Emily ; "but I 
need not at all conceal from you that he 
has long suspected Mrs. Hazleton of evil 
feelings and evil acts towards our whole 
family ; and that he believes he had dili- 
covered, almost to a certainty, that Mrs. 
Hazleton aided greatly in the wrong and 
injury that has been done my father. The 
object of his going to France is solely to 
trace out all the threads of the in- 
trigue ; and he went, not doubting in the 
least that he should succeed in restoring 
to my parents all that has been unjustly 
taken from them. That such a restora- 
tion must take place, I now know ; but 
what he has learned, or what he has done, 
I cannot tell you, for I am not aware. I 
am sure, however, that if he brings about 
all he hopes, it will be his greatest joy 
to have aided to right you even in a sradi 
degree.'' 
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** I do beliero he is a yery excellent and 
amiable young man/' said Lady Hastings^ 
thoughtfully. 

She seemed as if she were on the point 
rf saying something further on the subject 
of Harlow's merits, when she checked her- 
self, imd added — 

**But now, indeed, Emily, I think I 
ought to send for Mrs. Ilazleton.'* 

" Do you promise, my dear mother," 
ui^d Emily, eagerly, " that you will put 
no faith in anything she tells you, and will 
not confide in her in any way, till you have 
heard the whole V 

"That I certainly will take care to 
avoid, my dear,'" replied Lady Hastings. 
" After what you have told me, it would 
be wrong to put any confidence in her — 
especially when a few short hours will re- 
Teal all. You are sure, Emily, that it will 
not be longer V 

** Perfectly certain, my dear mother," 
answered her daughter, '' I would not 
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hare promised to refrain from speaking, had 
1 not been certain that the time for such 
painful concealment must be very short." 

" Well, then, my dear child, ring the 
bell," said Lady Hastings. ** I will be 
very guarded, merely on your assurance ; 
for I am sure that you are always candid 
and sincere, whatever your poor father 
may think." 

Emily rung the bell, and retired to her 
own room, repeating mournfully to her- 
self— 

" Whatever my poor father may think ! 
Well, well !" she added, " the time will soon 
come when he will be undeceived, and do 
his child justice. Alas ! that it should ever 
have been otherwise !" 

She found relief in tears ; and, while she 
wept in solitude. Lady Hastings prepared 
to receive Mrs. Hazleton with cold dignity. 
She had fiilly resolved, when Emily left her, 
to be as silent as possible in regard to every- 
thing that had occurred that day ; not to 
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allude directly or indirectly to the warning 
which had been given her ; and to leave Mrs. 
Hazleton to attribute her unwonted reserve 
to caprice, or anything else she pleased. 
But the resolutions of Lady Hastings were 
very fragUe commodities, when she fell 
into the hands of artful people who knew 
her character ; and one was then approach- 
ing, not easily frustrated in her designs. 
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CH AFTER VII. 



Mrs. Hazleton was an observer of all 
small particulars. She never seemed to 
give them any attention, indeed ; but it is 
not those who notice them publicly who 
pay most attention to them in private. 
Now she had never in her life been detained 
five minutes when she had come to visit 
Lady Hastings. Her friend was always 
only too glad to see her. On the present 
occasion, she had been kept alone for fully 
ten minutes in the drawing-room ; and she 
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was not at all pleased with this want of 
alacrity. Her face, however, was as smooth, 
aa gentle, and as smiling when she entered 
the sick lady's bed-room, as if she had been 
full of affection and tender consideration ; 
and, before she ^had reached the bed-side. 
Lady Hastings felt that it would be a 
somewhat difficult task to play the cold and 
reserved part she had imposed upon her- 
sdf. She resolved doggedly, nevertheless, to 
actitout; and, as Mrs. Hazleton approached, 
she continued looking at her fair, delicate 
hand, or at the rings — now rather too 
Urge for the fingers they encircled. 

All this was a hint, if not distinct intel- 
ligence, to Mrs. Hazleton. She saw that a 
ehajQge of feeling, or, at least, a change of 
purpose, had taken place, and that Lady 
Hastings felt embarrassed by a conscious- 
ness which she might or might not choose 
to communicate. Mrs. Hazleton remained 
the same, however, and rather enjoyed the 
hesitation which she perceived, than other- 
wise. She was not without that proud 
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satisfaction which persons of superior mind 
feel in witnessing the effect upon weak 
people of circumstances which would not give 
themselves a moment's trouble. Difficulties 
and complexities she had been so much ac- 
customed to overcome and unravel, that she 
had learned to feel a triumphant joy in 
encountering them. That joy, indeed, 
would have been changed to despair or 
rage if she had ever dreamed of being 
frustrated ; but success had made her bold, 
and she loved to steer her course through 
agitated waters. 

" Well, ray dear friend" she said, with 
the sweet tones of her voice falling from 
her lips like drops of liquid honey, " you 
do not seem quite so well to-day. I hope 
this business which you were to undertake 
has not agitated you'. But perhaps you have 
not executed your intention ; it could be 
very well put off till you are better.'' 

This was intended to lead to confession; 
for, from a knowledge of Lady Hastings's 
character, a strong suspicion arose that she 
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had' not. found courage to carry through 
tbe little drama which had been planned 
betweea them, and that she was iiow 
ashamed to confess her want of resolu- 

Lady Hastings remained silent, playing 
with her rings ; and Mrs. Hazleton, a little 
aiigry — but very little — ^gave her one of 
those delightful slight scratches which she 
wjRUS practised in administering, saying, 

^' No one knew anything about your in-r 
tentions but myself; so no one can accuse 
you of weakness or yacillation/^ 

" I care very little/* said Lady Hastings, 
(most untruly) *' of what people accuse 
me. I shall, of course, form my own re- 
solutions from what I know, and execute 
them or not, dear Mrs. Hazleton, according 
to circumstances, which are ever changing. 
What is iiiexpedient one day may be quite 
expedient the next.*' 

Now no one was more fully aware than 
Mrs. Hazleton that expediency is always 
the argument of weak minds, and that 

VOL. III. 
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changing circumstances aflford every day 
fair excuses to multitudes for every 
kind of weakness under the sun. 
Her belief was strengthened that Lady 
Hastings had not acted as she had pro- 
mised to act; and she replied, with an easy, 
quiet, half-pitying smile, 

" Well, it is not of the slightest con- 
sequence whether you do it now, or a 
week hence, or not at all. The worst that 
could come would be Emily's marriage with 
Mr. Marlow ; and if y(m do not care about 
it, who should ? I take it for granted, of 
course, that you have not acted in the 
matter so boldly and decidedly as we pro- 
posed." 

'There was an implied superiority in Mrs. 
Hazleton's words and manner which Lady 
Hastings did not like. It roused and 
elevated her, and she answered, somewhat 
sharply, 

" You are quite mistaken, my dear 
friend. I did all that was ever intended. 
I sent for Emily and my husband, told 
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them that I believed I should not live long, 
and made it my last request that the 
engagement with Marlow should be broken 
off/' 

'' Indeed !" exclaimed Mrs. Hazleton, 
with even too much eagerness, " What 
did they say ? Did they consent V 

*' Far from it," answered Lady Hastings. 
" My husband said he had made a promise 
which he would not violate on any account 
or consideration whatever ; and Emily was 
much in the same story." 

"That shows that your decision was 
not strongly enough expressed," replied 
her visitor. " I do not believe that any 
man or woman could be heartless enough 
to refase the last request of a wife or 
mother, if made in so solemn a manner." 

'• They did refuse point blank, however," 
said Lady Hastings. " But do you know, 
Mrs. Hazleton,' she continued, seeing a 
provokingly bitter smile on that lady's 
face, " do you know, strange to say, I am 
very glad they did refuse. Upon after 

G 2 
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coDsideratioD, when all anger and irrita- 
tion were gone, I began to think it was 
hardly right or fair, or Christian either, to 
oppose this marriage so strongly without 
some better reason than J have to assign. 
Mario w is a gentleman in all respects — of 
very good family, too, I believe ; he is 
an excellent young man. His fortune, 
moreover, is not inconsiderable ; his prospects 
good, and his conduct, under the depriva- 
tions which we lately suffered, and the 
loss of at least two-thirds of the fortune- 
he had a right to expect with Emily, has 
been all that is kind, and amiable, aod 
generous.'* 

Mrs. Hazleton sat by the bed-side, fix- 
ing her eyes full upon the countenance of 
the invalid, and noi in the least betraying 
the rage and disappointment that were at her 
heart. Those feelings were not a w hit the less 
bitter, however, or fierce, or malignant; 
but rather the more so from the effort to 
smother them. No one, for a moment, could 
hare imagined that ^he was angry, even 
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in the least degree ; and yet no disap- 
pointed demon e^er felt greater fury at 
being frustrated by the weakness or vacil- 
lation of a fo<d. 

After staying for a moment to take 
breath. Lady Hastings proceeded, saying, 

^^All these considerations, dear Mrs. 
Hazleton, have made me resolve to make 
amends for what I said, to withdraw 
the opposition I have hitherto shown, and 
to consent to the marriage.'^ 

Mrs. Hazleton retired for a moment 
into herself. For a minute or two she was 
as silent as death : her cheek grew a little 
paler ; her eyes lost their lustre, and be- 
came dead and cold : they seemed looking 
at nothing, seeing nothing — there was no 
speculation in them. The only thing that 
■indicated life and emotion was a slight 
quivering of the beautifully formed lip. 
A single word echoed in the dark 
chamber of her heart in replying to Lady 
Hastings: — it was« " Never T But it was 
not spoken ; and alter a short and thought- 
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ful pause, she recovered herself fully, and 
set about her work again. 

" My dear friend/' she said, in a sweet 
tone, "you have doubtless good reasons for 
what you do. Far be it from rae to say 
one word against your doing what you 
think fit; only [ should like to know what 
has made such a change in your views, 
because I think perhaps you may be de- 
ceived.'^ 

"Oh, no, I am not deceived!'' rejoined 
Lady Hastings. "But really I cannot enter 
into explanations. I have heard a great deal 
lately about many things — especially this 
morning; but 1 — I — in fact, I promised 
not to tell yoti!^ 

Lady Hastings thought that in making 
this distinct declaration she was perform- 
ing a very magnanimous act ; but her 
little speech, short as it 'was, contained 
three separate clauses or propositions, with 
each of which Mrs. Hazleton determined to 
deal separately. First, she asserted she 
wras not deceived; and to this her compan- 
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ion replied, with a slight, incredulous 
smile, 

"Are you quite sure you are not deceived ? 
Hereyouare, lying on a bed of sickness, with 
no power of obtaining accurate information, 
while those who are combined to win you 
to their wishes, have every opportunity of 
conveying hints to you, both directly and 
indirectly, which may not be altogether 
felse, but yet bear with them a false 
impression.'* 

" Oh, but there can be no possible 
doubt," said Lady Hastings, "that Mr. 
Marlow is the heir of the Earl of Laun- 
ceston/' 

Mrs Hazleton^s brow contracted, and a 
quick flush passed over her cheek. She 
had never before given attention to the fact 
— she had never thought of it at all ; but, 
the moment it was mentioned, her know- 
ledge of the families of the nobility, and 
of Mr. Mario w's connexions, showed her that 
the assertion was probably true. 

"It may be so," she said; "but I am 
very doubtful. However, I will enquire. 
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and let you know th6 truth to-m6rrdw. 
But now, mj dear friend, let us turn to 
Bdmething else. You say you bare heard a 
'great deal to-day, and that you hate pro- 
mised not to tell me — me; for you marked 
that word particularly. Now here I have 
a right to demaild some explanation; for 
your very words show that some person or 
persons have endeavoured to prejudice your 
mind against me. What you have heard 
must be some false charge ; otherwise, 
one who has been ydur friend for years, 
who has been faithful; couBtant, attelitive, 
kind to the utmost Umit of her poor abili-' 
ties, would not be selected for exclusion 
from your confidence. They seek, in fact, 
by some false rumour or ridiculous tale, 
'which you have not the means of investiga- 
ting yourself, to deprive you of advice and 
"support. I charge no one in particular; 
but some one has done this; and if they had 
nothing to fear from frankness^ they would 
not inculcate a want lof candour towards 
one who loves you,^as they well know.'* 
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" 'Whjyihefactis that Emily said," replied 
Lady Hastings, '' that it could only last for 
a short time, and — ^* 

"Emily!'* interrupted Mrs, Hazleton, 
ifnth alaugh. "Emily indeed ! Oh, then the 
matter is easily understood. But pray 
'what did Emily say 1 Dear Emily ! she is a 
charming girl— rather wayward— rather 
wilful I not always quite so candid to her 
friends as I could wish ; but these are all 
faults -which will pass away with more 
knowledge of the world. She will learn 
to discriminate between true friends and 
false ones — ^to trust and confide entirely 
and without hesitation, in those who really 
loYe her, and not to repose her confidence 
in the dark and mysterious. Now, I will 
undertake to say that Emily has thrown 
out hints and inuendoes, without giving 
you very clear and explicit information. 
She has asked you to wait patiently for a 
time — ^it is always tlie dear child's way — 
but I did not think she would practise it 
upon her own mother.*' 
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Most people would have imagined, 
as Lady Hastings did imagine, that Mra. 
Hazletoii's words proceeded from spite — 
mere spite ; but such was not the case ; 
it was all art. She sought to pique Lady 
Hastings, knowing very well that, when 
once heated or angry, she lost all caution; 
and her great object at that moment was 
to ascertain what Emily knew, and what 
Emily had said. She was successful to a 
certain degree. She did pique Lady Hast- 
ings, who replied at once, and somewhat 
sharply, though with the ordinary forms of 
courtesy, 

" I do not think you altogether do 
Emily justice, dear Mrs. Hazleton, although 
you have in some degree divined the 
course she has pursued. She did not ex- 
actly throw out inuendoes; but she made 
bold and distinct charges; and, though she 
did not proceed to the proofs, because 
there was no time to do so, and also be- 
there were particular reasons for 
doing 80, yet she promised, within a 
hours, to establish every asser- 
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tion that she made beyond the possibility 
of doubt/' 

" I thought so/' said Mrs. Hazleton, 
in an abstracted tone, casting her 
eyes round the room, and taking up, ap- 
parently unconsciously, the vial of medicine 
nvhich stood by Lady Hastings's bedside. 
" Pray, my dear friend, when the revela- 
tion is made — if it ever be made — iiiforiij 
me of the particulars/' 

** If it ever be made !" echoed Lady 
Hastings. " No revelation needs to be 
made, ^rs. Hazleton: nothing is wanting 
but the proofs. Emily was explicit enough 
as to assertions. She said that you had 
aided and assisted in depriving my hus- 
band of his property ; that in this, and 
many other particulars, you had acted 
anything but a friendly part; that you 
were moved by a spirit of hatred against 
us all; and that very seldom had there 
been any communication between our house 
and yours without some evil following it — 
which is true enough." 
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She spoke with a good deal of' vehe- 
mence, and raised herself on her elbow, 
as if to utter the words more freely. 
In the meanwhile, Mrs. Hazletoa sat 
• silent and calm — as far as the exterior 
went, at least — with her eyes fixed upon a 
particular spot in the quilt, from which 
they never moved till Lady Hastings had 
done. 

" Grave charges," she said, at length, 
*' very grave charges to bring against one 
whom she has known from her in&ncy, 
and for whom she has professed some 
regard : but no less false than CTave, my 
dear friend. Now, either one of two thin^ 
hajs happened : the first — ^which I mention 
merely as a possibility, but without at all 
believing that such is the case^^the first is, 
Vsay, that Emily, judging your opposition to 
her proposed unequal marriage to be abetted 
by myself, has devised these charges out 
of her own head, in order to withdraw your 
confidence from me, and gain her own 
objects ; the second is — ^and this is much 
more likely — that sho has been informe4 
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.hy 'some one, either maliciously or mis^ 
takenly, of some suspicions and doubts, 
-such as are always more or less current in 
-a country place, and has perhaps embel- 
lished them a little in their transmission to 
you. The latter is certainly the more 
probable. I suppose she did not tell you 
from whom she received the informa- 
-tiour 

"Not exactly/' answered Lady Hast- 
ings; " but one thing I know, which is, 
that Mr. Dixwell, the rector, has all the 
tuime information ; and, if I understand her 
correctly, has got it down in writing.'^ 

Mrs. Hazleton's cheek grew a shade 
paler ; but she rejoined at once, 

"Lam glad to hear that ; for now we come 
to something definite. All these charges 
must be substantiated, my dear friend — 
that is, if they can be substantiated," she 
added, with a smile. "You can easily 
understand that, attached to you by the 
bonds of a long friendship, I cannot suffer 
my name to be traduced, or my conduct 
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impeached, even by your own daughter, 
\¥ithout insisting upon a full explanation, 
and clear, satisfactory proofs, or a recan- 
tation of the charges. Emily must estab- 
lish what she has said, if she can. I am 
in no haste about it ; it may be to-morrow, 
or the next day, or the day after — when- 
ever it suits you and her, in short ; but it 
must be done. Conscious that I am inno- 
cent of such great offences, I can wait 
patiently ; and I do not think, my dear 
friend, that, although 1 see you have been 
a little startled by these strange tales, you 
will give any credence to them in your 
heart till they. are proved. Dear Emily is 
evidently very much in love with Mr. 
Marlow% and is anxious to remove all 
opposition to her marriage with him ; but 
I think she must take some other means, 
for these will certainly break down beneath 
her.'' 

She spoke so calmly, and in so quiet 
and gentle a tone — her look and man- 
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ner were so tranquilly confident — that 
Lady Hastings could hardly believe she 
was in any degree guilty. 

" Well, I cannot tell/' she said, " how 
this may turn out ; but I do not think her 
marriage with Mr. Marlow can have any- 
thing to do with it. I have fully and en- 
tirely resolved to cease all opposition to 
this union, on which I see my daughter's 
happiness is staked ; and 1 shall ceitainly 
immediately signify my consent both to 
Emily and to my husband." 

" Wait a little — wait a little !'' said Mrs. 
Hazleton, with a significant nod of the head. 
** I have no mysteries, my dear friend. I 
have nothing to conceal or to hold back. 
You are going, however, to act upon in- 
formation which is very doubtful. I 
think that you have been deceived 
by whoever told you that Mr. Marlow 
is the heir to the Earl of Launceston ; 
and it is but an act of friendship on ray 
part to procure you more certain iutelli- 
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gence. You shall have it, I promise you, 
before four-and-twenty hours are over ; 
and all I ask is, that you will not commit 
yourself by giving your consent till that 
intelligence has been obtained. You can- 
not say that you will consent if Mr. Mario w 
proves to be the heir of that nobleman, 
but will not consent if such be not the 
case. That would never do; and therefore 
your consent would be irrevocable. But, 
on the other hand, there could be no great 
harm in waiting four-and-twenty hours at 
the utmost. I have plenty of books of 
heraldry and genealogy, which will soon 
let me into the facts; and you shall know 
them plainly and straightforwardly at once. 
You can then decide, and state your de- 
cision firmly and calmly, with just reason 
and upon good grounds/' 

Lady Hastings was silent. She saw 
that Mrs. Hazleton had detected the 
motives of her sudden change of views, and 
she did not much like being detected. 



£lhe luld fhllj made up her mind, too, 
>that Mario w 'was to become Earl and her 
^daughter Countess of Launceston ; and the 
^rery thought of such not being the result 
'was a sort of half-disappointment to her. 
;Now Lady Hastings did not like being dis- 
'appointed at all ; and, moreover, she had 
^made up her mind to have a scene of re- 
> conciliation, and tenderness, and gratitude 
^ith her husband and her daughter, from 
"which — ^being of a truly affectionate dis- 
"position — she thought she should derive 
"great pleasure. Thus she hesitated for a 
.moment or two as to what she should an- 
swer ; and Mrs. Hazleton, determined not 
to let the effect of what she had said sub- 
side before she had bound her more firmly, 
:added, after "waiting a short time for a 
reply, 

"You will promise me, will you not, 
that you will not distinctly recall your 
prohibition and give your consent to the 
marriage, till you have seen me again, pro- 
vided I do not keep you in suspense more 
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than four-and-twenty hours ? It is but 
reasonable, too, and just ; and you would, 
I am sure, repent bitterly, if you were to 
find afterwards that your consent to this 
very unequal marriage had been obtained 
by a deceit, and that you had been made a 
mere fool of. Really, at the very first 
sight, even if I had not good reason to 
believe that this story of the heirship is 
either a mista.ke or a misrepresentation, it 
seems so like a stage trick — the cunning 
plot of some knavish servant, or convenient 
friend in a drama — that I should be 
very doubtfiil. Will you not promise me, 
then r 

" Well, there can be no great harm in 
waiting that length of time,'' said Lady 
Hastings. " I do not mind promising that; 
but of course you will let me know within 
four-and-twenty hours V 

''I will,'' repUed Mrs. Hazleton, firmly; 
" earUer, if it be possible; but the fact is, I 
have some business to settle to-morrow, of 
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great importance. My lawyer, Mr. Shanks, 
^— who I believe to be a great rogue — 
persuaded me to lend some money upon 
security, which he himself pronounced to be 
good. I knew not what it was for, as we 
women, of course, can be no judges of such 
things; but I have just discovered that it 
was to pay oflF some debts of this young 
man who calls himself Sir John Hastings. 
Now, I don't know whether the papers 
h^ve been signed or anything about it, and 
I hear that the young man himself is absent , 
no one knows where. It makes me very un- 
easy; and I have sent for Shanks to come 
to-morrow morning. It may therefore be 
the middle of the day before I can get 
here; but I will not delay a moment, you 
may be perfectly sure." 

She had risen as she spoke; and, after 
pressing the hand of Lady Hastings ten- 
derly in her own, she glided calmly out of 
the room, in her usual graceful man- 
ner ; and, entering her carriage, with a 
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&ce as serene as a summer sky, order- 
ed the coachman to drive home, in a 
Toice that wavered not in its lightest 
tone. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



Mrs. Hazletok entered her carriage, I 
hare said at the end of the last chapter, 
without the slightest appearance of agita- 
tion or excitement. Although now and 
then a flush, now and then a paleness, had 
spread over her faee 'during the conversa- 
tion with liady Hastings — though her eye 
had emitted an occasional flash, and at 
other times had seemed fixed and mean- 
ingless — such indications of internal warfare 
were all banished when she left the room; 
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the fair, smooth cheek had regained its 
natural colour, and the eye was as tranquil 
as that of indifferent old age. 

The coachman cracked his long whip ; 
four magnificent large horses heaved 
the ponderous vehicle away from its rest- 
ing place ; and Mrs. Hazleton sank back in 
the carriage, and gave herself up to thought 
— but not to thought only. Then, all the 
smothered agitation, all the strong contend- 
ing passions, broke forth in fierce and fiery 
warfare. It is impossible to disentangle 
them, and lay them out, as qn a map, be- 
fore the reader's mind. It is impossible 
to say which, at first, predominated — rage, 
or fear, or disappointment or the thirst of 
vengeance. One passion, it is true — the 
one which might be called the master- 
passiou of her nature — soon soared tower- 
ing above the rest, like one of those mighty 
spirits which rise to the dizzy and dan- 
gerous pinnacle of power in the midst of 
the turbulence and tempest which accom- 
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pany great social earthquakes. But at 
first all was confusion. 

"Never V she repeated to herself ; "never ! 
— It shall never be — if I slay her with my 
own hand, it shall never be ! Foiled, 
frustrated in everything, and by this mere 
empty, moody child, who has been my 
stumbling-block, my enemy, my obstruc- 
tion in all my paths! No, no ; it shall 
never be !*' 

A new strain of thought seemed to strike 
her : her head leaned forward ; her eyes 
closed, and her lip quivered. 

There are many kinds of conscience, and 
every one has some sort, such as it is. I 
mean that in almost every heart is a voice 
of warning and reproof, which counsels us 
to regret certain actions, and which speaks 
in diflFerent tones to different men. To 
the worldly — ^those who are habitually of 
the earth, earthy — it holds out the menace 
of earthly shame, and misfortune, and 
sorrow. It recapitulates the mistakes we 
have committed ; points to the evil conse- 
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quences of eyil deed&; shows how the iuf 
sincerities and falsehoods, of. . our formei: 
caiii»e have proired.fruitless» and how the 
cunning devices^^ and skilful, contriyancesy 
and. airtfulstrata^ms,. hare ended. in mor^ 
tificatiou, and reproatsh^ . and . contempt ; 
while still th& gloomy prospects of detection 
and. exposure, and public contumely, audi 
personal punishment^ are held up before ouv 
eyes as the grim portrait of the future. 

I need not pause here to. show how con- 
science affects, those who, howerer guilty* 
have a higher senser— those who have a 
ckHady belief in a future state^ who acknow- 
ledge in their own hearta a God of Justice^ 
who look to judgment, and feel that . there 
must be an immortality of weal or woe. 

Mrs. Hazleton was of the former clas& 
The grare was. a . barrier to her sight, be- 
yond which there was no seeing. She had 
been brought up for this world ; lived for 
this world ; thought, devised, schemed^ 
plotted for this .world. She never thought 
of another world, at all« She went to 
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church regularly every Sunday, read the 
prayers with great appearance of devotion 
— even listened to the sermon, if the 
preacher preached well; and went home 
more practically Atheist than many who 
have professed themselves so. 

What were her thoughts, now ? 
They were all earthly still. Even con- 
science spoke to her in earthly language, as 
if there were no other means of reaching 
her heart Its very menaces were all 
human. She reviewed her conduct for 
the last two or three years, and bitterly 
reproached herself for several faults she 
discovered therein — ^faults of contrivance, 
of design, of execution. She had made 
mistakes ; and for a time she gave herself 
up to bitter repentance for that great 
crime. 

" Caught in my own traps !" she inwardly 
ejaculated; '* frustrated by a girl — a child — 
and with exposure, perhaps punishment, be- 
fore me ! How she triumphs, doubtless, in 
that malignant heart ! — how she will triumph 

VOL. III. H 
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when she brings for^^ard her proofs, and 
overwhelms me with them — if she have 
thera ! Oh, yes, she has them ! She is 
mightily careful never to say anything of 
which she is not certain^ I have remarked 
that in her from a child. She has them, 
beyond doubt ; and now she is sitting anti- 
cipating the pleasure of crushing me — en- 
joying the retrospect of my frustrated 
endeavours — thinking how she and Marlow 
will laugh together over a whole list of at- 
tempts that have failed, and purposes that 
I have not been able to execute. Yes, yes, 
they will laugh loudly and gaily, and, at the 
very altar, perhaps, will think, with triumph, 
that they are filling for me the last drop of 
scorn and disappointment. Never, never, 
never ! — ^it shall never be ! But there is 
only one way, methinks." And she fell into 
dark and silent thought again. 

The fit lasted some time ; and then she 
spoke once more, muttering the words be- 
tween her teeth as she had previously done. 
" They will never marry with a mother's 
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curse upon their union ! Oh, no, no — I 
know her too well ; she will not do that. 
That weak poppet may die before she recalls 
her opposition — mitst die ; and then they 
will live on loving and wretched. But it 
must be made as bitter as possible — it must 
not stop there.'^ 

Again she paused and thought, and 
then said to herself — "That drug which the 
Italian monk sold me would do well 
enough, if I did but fully know its eflFects. 
There are things which leave terrible signs 
behind theai ; besides, it is old, and may 
have lost its virtue — I must run no risk of 
that — and it must be speedy as well as 
sure. I have but four-an J-twenty hours : — 
the time is very 8hort.» 

Then, relapsing into silence, she con- 
tinued in deep and silent meditation till the 
carriage stopped at lier own gates. 

Mrs. Hazleton sat in the library that 

night for two or three hours, and studied 

diUgently a large folio volume which she 

had taken down herself She read, and 
H 2 
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•she seemed puzzled. A servant entered to 
ask some unimpoi taint question, and she 
waved him away impatiently ; then, lean- 
ing her head upon her hand, she thought 
profoundly. She calculated in her own 
mind what Emily knew — how much — how 
intimately ; and how she had learned it. 
Such a thing as remorse she knew not ; 
but she had some fear, though very little 
— a sort of shrinking from the commission 
of acts more daring and terrible than any 
she had yet performed. There was 
something appalling — there is always some- 
thing appalling — in the commission of a 
great new crime ; and the turning back, as 
it were, of the mind of Mrs. Hazleton, from 
the search for means to accomplish a deed 
determined, in order to calculate the neces- 
sity of that deed, proceeded from this sort 
of awe at the next highest step in evil to 
those which she had already committed. 

"She has discovered all \" said Mrs. Hazle- 
ton to herself, after having considered the 
matter deeply for some moments ; " and 
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she must have learned it accurately. I 
know her caution well. From whom can 
she have learned it 1 

" Prom that young villain, Ayliffe/' was 
the prompt reply. " I was too harsh with 
him, and in his fit of rage he has gone 
away at once to tell this girl — or perhaps 
thatoldfool, DixwelL Most likely Ayliffehas 
furnished her with evidence, too, before he 
fled the country. Without that, I could 
have set Harlow's discoveries at naught 
Yet I doubt his having gone to Dixwell. 
He always despised him. Mean as he was 
himself, he looked upon the other as more 
mean. He would not go to him, to whine and 
cant over him. He would go to the girl 
herself. Her he always loved, even in the 
midst of his violence and rage. He would 
go to her, or write to her, beyond all 
doubt. She must be silenced! But I 
must deal with another first. Come what 
will, this marriage shall not take place. 
Besides, Lady Hastings is the most dangerous 
• <rf the uo. The girl might be frighteaed 
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or awed into secresy, and it will take 
longer time to reach her ; but nothing will 
keep that weak woman's tongue from bab-. 
bling, and in four-and-twenty hours her 
consent will be given to this marriage. 
If I can but contrive it rightly, that, at 
least, may be stopped, and a part of my 
revenge obtained at all events. It must 
be so — it must be so \" 

She turned to the leaves of the book 
again ; but nothing in the contents seemed 
to give her satisfaction. 

" That will be too long," she said, after 
having read about a third of a page. 
" Three or four days to operate ! Who 
could wait three or four days, when tho; 
object is security, tranquillity, or revenge I 
Besides, the case admits of no delay. 
Before three or four days, all will be 
over/*' 

She read again, and was still discontented 
with what she read. 

" That will leave traces," she said. " It 
must be the Italian's dose, I believe, after 
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all. Those monks are very skilful men; 
and perhaps it may not have lost its effi- 
cacy. It is easily tried/' she exclaimed, 
suddenly ; and, ascending quietly to her 
own dressing-room, she sought out from 
the drawer of an old cabinet a small packet 
of white powder, which she concealed in 
the palm of her hand. Descending 
to the hbrary again, she sat for a few 
minutes in dull, heavy thought, and then 
rang a hand- bell which stood upon her 
table. 

•' Bring rae a small quantity of meat cut 
fine for the dog,'' she said, as soon as her 
servant appeared. " He seems ill. What 
has been the matter with him V' 

"Nothing, madam,'' replied the man, look- 
ing under the table, where lay a beautiful 
small spaniel, sound asleep ; " he has been 
quite well all day.'* 

^' He has had something like a fit," said 
Mrs. Ilazleton. 

" Dear me I perhaps he is going mad,' 
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replied the man. ^' Had I Dot better kill 
him/' 

"Kill himT exclaimed Mrs. Hazleton. 
"On no account whatever. Bring me a 
small plate of meat.^ 

The man did as he was ordered ; and, 
on his return, found the dog sitting 
at his mistresses feet, looking up in her 

" Ah, Dorset/' she said, speaking to the 
animal in a kindly tone — " you are better 
now, are you V* 

The man seemed inclined to linger, and 
see whether the dog would eat ; but Mra. 
Hazleton took the plate from him, and 
threw the beast a small piece, which 
he devoured eagerly. 

" There, that will do/' said Mrs. Hazle- 
ton ; " you may leave the room." 

When she was alone again, she paused 
for a moment or two ; then deliberately 
unfolded the packet, and put a very small 
quantity of the powder it contained upon 
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a piece of the meat. This morsel she threw 
to the poor animal, who swallowed it at 
once ; and then she set down the plate upon 
the ground, which he cleared in a moment. 
After that, Mrs. Hazleton turned to her 
reading again, and looked round once at 
the end of about two minutes. The dog 
had resumed his sleeping attitude, and she 
read on. Hardly a minute more had 
passed ere the poor brute started up, 
ran round once or twice as if seized with 
violent convulsions, staggered, for an in- 
stant, to and fro, and fell over on his 
side. 

Mrs. Hazleton rang the bell violently, 
and two servants ran in at once. 

" He is dying V' she cried ; " he is 
dying I" 

" Keep out of his way, madam ! Keep 
out of his way, my lady !'* exclaimed one 
of the men, evidently in great fear himself 
"There is no knowing what he may 
do.'' 
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The next instant, the dog started 
once more upon his feet, uttered a loud 
and terrijfic yell, and fell dead upon the 
floor. 

" Poor thing I'^ said Mrs. Hazleton. 
" Poor Dorset ! — he is dead — take him 
away I" 

The two men seemed unwilling to touch 
him ; but when quite satisfied that there 
was no more life left in him, they carried 
him away, and Mrs. Hazleton remained 
alone. 

" Speedy enough !" said the fiendish woman, 
replacing the large rolume on the shelf ; 
" we need no distillations and compound* 
ings. This is as efficacious as ever. Now, 
let me see. I must try and remember the 
size of the bottle, and the colour of the stuff 
that was in if 

She thought of these matters for some 
minutes, and then retired to rest. 

Did she sleep well or ill that night ? Grod 
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knows. But if she slept well, the fiends of 
hell must sometimes have repose. 

The next morning, very early, Mrs. 
Hazleton walked out. As the reader knows, 
she lived at no great distance from the 
little town, even by the high-road, and that 
was shortened considerably by a path 
through the park. There was a poor man 
in the place, an apothecary, who had come 
down there in the hope of carrying away 
some of the practice of Mr. Short. 
He had not been very successful, and his 
stock of* medicine was not very great ; 
but he had all that Mrs. Hazleton wanted. 
Her demands, indeed, were simple enough 
— merely a little logwood, a little saffron, 
and a little madder. Having obtained 
these, she asked to see some vials, and se- 
lected ,one containing somewhat less than 
half-a-pint. 

The good man packed all these up with 
zealous care, saying that he would send 
them up to the house in a few minutes. 
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Mrs. Hazleton, however, said, she would 
carry them herself ; but the very idea of 
the great lady carrying home a parcel, 
even through her own park, shocked 
the little apothecary extremely; and he 
pressed hard to be permitted to send his 
boy, till Mrs. Hazleton replied in a rather 
peremptory tone — 

" I always say what I mean, sir. Be so 
good as to give me the parcel.*' 

When she reached her own house, she 
ordered her carriage to be at the door at 
half-past twelve, in order to contey her to 
the dwelling of Sir Philip Hastings. Upon 
a very nice calculation, the drive, com- 
menced at that hour, would bring her to 
the place of her destination shortly after 
that precise period of the day when Lady 
Hastings was accustomed to take an hour's 
sleep. But Mrs. Hazleton had laid out 
her plan, and did not thus act by ac- 
cident. 

Almost every lady in those days per- 
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formed the part of a Lady Bountiful In her 
neighbourhood, and gave, not alone aa- 
sistance in food and money to the cottagers 
and poor people about her, but medicine, 
and sometimes medical advice. Both the 
latter were yery simple indeed ; but the 
preparation of these simple medicines en- 
tailed 4;he necessity of having what was 
called a *^ still-room '^ in each great house. 
In fact, to be a Lady Bountiful, and to 
have a still-room, were two of the conven- 
tionalities of the day, from which no lady, 
having more than a very moderate fortune, 
could then hqpe to escape. Mrs. Hazleton 
was in the still-room, then, when her dear 
friend, who had already, on one occasion, 
given the death-blow to her schemes upon 
Mr. Marlow's heart, drove up to her door, 
and asked to see her. 

The servant replied that his mistress 
was busy in the still-room, but that he 
would go and call her in a moment. 

** Oh, dear no !" replied the lady, enter- 
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ing the house with an elastic step. " I will 
go and join her there, and surprise her in 
her charitable works. I know the way 
quite well. You needn't come — ^you needn't 
come." 

And on she went to the still-room, which 
she entered without ceremony. 

Mrs. Hazleton was at that moment en* 
gaged in pouring a purpleish sort of fluid, 
out of a glass dish with a lip to it, into an 
apothecary's vial. She turned round 
sharply at the sound of the opening door, 
thinking that it was produced by a servant 
intruding upon her uncalled. When she 
saw her friend, however, whose indiscreet 
advice she had neither forgotten nor forgiven, 
her face for a moment turned burning 
red, and then as pale as death; and 
she nearly let the glass fall from her 
hand. 

What was said on either part matters 
very little. Mrs. Hazleton was too wise 
to speak as sharply as she felt, and led the 
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way from the still room as fast as possible ; 
but her dear friend had, in one momentary 
glance, seen everything : the glass bowl, 
the vial, the fluid — and, more particularly 
than all, Mrs. Hazleton's sudden changes 
of complexion on her entrance. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Sir Philip Hastings sat at breakfast, 
with his daughter, the morning of the 
same day on which Mrs. Hazleton, in the 
still-room, was subjected to her dear friend's 
unpleasant intnision. He was calmer than 
he had been since his return ; but it 
was a gloomy calmness — that sort of 
superficial tranquillity which is sometimes 
displayed under the influence of overpower- 
ing feelings, as the sea (so sailors tell us) 
is sometimes actually beaten down by the 
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force of the wind that sweeps over it His 
brow was contracted with a deep frown; but 
it by no means varied. It was stem, fixed, 
immoveable. To his daughter he spoke 
not a word, except when she bade him 
good morning, and asked after his health ; 
and then he only replied " Well !" 

When break&st was nearly over, a ser- 
vant brought in some letters, and handed 
two to his master, and one to Emily. Sir 
Philip's were soon read, but Emily's was 
longer ; and she was still perusing it, with 
apparently much emotion, when the servant 
returned to the room. Sir Philip, during 
the half hour they had bedh previously 
together, had abstained from turning his 
eyes towards her. Ho bad looked at the 
table-cloth, or straight at the wall ; but 
now he was gazing at her so intently, with 
a strange, eager, haggard expression of 
countenance, that he did not even notice 
the entrance of the servant, till the man 
spoke to him. 

"Please your worship," said the ser- 
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vant, *' Master Atkinson, of the Hill Farm, 
near Hartwell, wishes to speak to you 
upon some justice business/* 

Sir Philip started, and murmured be- 
tween his teeth, " Justice — ay, justice ! — 
Who did you say T 

The man repeated what he had said 
before, and his master rejoined, " Show 
him in » 

Sir Philip then remained for a moment 
or two with his head leaning on his hand, 
and seemingly making an effort to recall 
his thoughts from some distant point ; 
and when Mr. Atkinson entered, he spoke 
to him tranquilly enough. 

"Pray be seated, Mr. Atkinson,'* he 
said. " What is it you want 1 I have 
meddled little with magisterial afiairs 
lately.** 

" I want a warrant, sir,** replied Mr. 
Atkinson ; " and against a near neighbour 
and relation of yours. 1 am sure you are 
not a man to refuse me justice." 

" Not if it were my nearest and my 
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dearest !" ejaculated Sir Philip, in a deep, 
hollow tone. " Who is the person V 

" A young man, calling himself Sir John 
Hastings," said Mr. Atkinson. " We are 
afraid of his getting out of the country. 
He knows he has been found out, and he 
is hiding somewhere, not very far off ; 
but I and a constable will find him." 

Emily had laid down her letter by her 
side, and was listening attentively. It was 
clear she was greatly moved by what she 
heard. Her face turned white and red. 
Her lip quivered, as if she would fain 
have spoken ; but she hesitated, and re- 
mained silent for a moment. She thought 
of the unhappy young man lying on his 
death-bed (for she had as yet received 
no intimation of his death from Mr. 
Dixwell), and of his being seized by 
the officers of justice, his last thoughts 
disturbed, all his anxious strivings after 
penitence, all his communings with his 
own heart, all his efforts to prepare for 
meeting death, and God, and judg- 
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ment, scattered by worldly shame and 
earthly anguish. She felt for him — she 
would fain have petitioned for him ; but 
she was misunderstoods and, what was 
worse, she knew it-^-nshe felt it. She 
could not speak — she dared not say any- 
thing — ^though her heart seemed as if it 
would break. Her only consolation was, 
that all would be explained — that her mo- 
tives, her conduct, would be made clear, 
and be comprehended in a very few short 
hours. She knew, however, that she 
could not hear much more without weep- 
ing ; for the letter which she had received 
from Marlow, telling her that he had ar- 
rived in London, and would set off to see 
her as soon as some needful business in 
the capital had been transacted, had agi- 
tated her much ; and even pleasureable 
emotions will often shake those who are 
excitable, so as to weaken rather than 
strengthen them when called upon to con- 
tend with others of a different kind. 
She rose, then, and left the room, with a 
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sad look and a wavering step ; and Sir 
Philip gaged at her as she passed, in a 
way impossible to describe, «aying to hira- 
»elf- 

«So! Is it 60 r 

The next instant, however, he turned 
to the farmer, who was a man of a superior 
class to the ordinary yeomen of that day, 
and asked, " What is your charge, sir V 

" Oh ! plenty of charges, sir,*' replied 
the man. " Fraud, conspiracy, perjury, 
forgery ; in regard to all of which, I am 
ready to give information upon oath.** 

Sir Philip leaned his head upon his 
hand, and thought bitterly for two or three 
minutes. Then, raising his eyes full to 
Atkinson's face, he said — 

" Were this young man even my own 
child, were he my brother, or were 
he a very dear friend, I should not have 
the slightest hesitation, Mr. Atkinson. 
I would take the information, and grant 
you a warrant at once ; nay, I will do so 
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still, if you insist upon it ; for it shall 
never be said that any consideration made 
me refuse justice. But I would have you 
remember, that Sir John Hastings is my 
enemy ; that he has, justly or unjustly, 
deprived me of fortune and station, and, 
throughout the only transactions we have 
had together, has shown a spirit of malig- 
nity towards me which might well make 
men believe that I must entertain similar 
feelings towards him. To sign a warrant 
against him, therefore, would be very 
painful to me, although I believe him to 
be capable of the crimes with which you 
charge him, and know you to be too 
honest a man to make such an accusation 
without a reasonable confidence in its 
truth. But I would have you consider, 
whether it may not bring suspicion upon 
all your proceedings, if your very first 
step therein is to obtain a warrant against 
this man from his known and open 
enemy." 
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"What am I to do, sir?" asked the 
farmer. "I am afraid he will escape. 
I know that he is hiding in this very 
neighbourhood — in this very parish — 
within half a mile of this house.'' 

A groan burst from the breast of Sir 
Philip Hastings. He had spoken his re- 
monstrance clearly, slowly, and deliberately, 
forcibly bending his thoughts altogether 
to the subject before him ; but he had 
been deeply and fearfully moved all the 
time ; and this direct allusion to the hiding- 
place of John AyliflFe, to the very house 
which his daughter had visited on the 
previous day, roused all the terrible feel- 
ings, the jealous anger, the indignation, 
the horror, the contempt, which had been 
stirred up in him by what he thought an 
indecent, if not criminal, act. It was too 
much for his self-command ; and that 
groan burst forth in the struggle against 
himself 

He recovered speedily, however, and re- 
plied, 
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" Apply to Mr. Dixwell — he is a magis- 
trate, and lives hardly a stone's throw from 
this house. Tou will lose but little time, 
save me from great pain, and both you and 
me from unjust imputations." 

*' Oh, I am not afraid of any imputa- 
tions," said Mr. Atkinson. " I have per- 
sonally no interest in the matter. You 
have, sir, a great interest in it ; and if 
you would just hear what the case is, you 
would see that no one should look more 
sharply than you to the matter, in order 
that no time may be lost." 

•* I would rather not hear the case at 
all," returned Sir Philip. " If I have a per- 
sonal interest in it, as you say, it would ill 
befit me to meddle. Go to Mr. Dixwell, 
my good friend. Explain the whole to 
him ; and, although perhaps he is not the 
brightest man that ever lived, he is a 
good man and an honest man, and will do 
justice in the matter. 

" Very well, sir, very well," replied the 
farmer, a little mortified ; for, to say the 
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trutb, he had anticipated some little ac- 
cession of importance from lending a help- 
ing hand to restore Sir Philip Hastings to 
the rights of which he had been unjustly 
deprived. 

Taking his leave, he went away, thinking 
the worthy baronet the most impracti- 
cable man he had ever met with in his 
life. " I always knew that he was 
crotchety/' he said to himself, '* and car- 
ried his notions of right and wrong to a 
desperate great length ; but I did not know 
that he went so far as this. I don't be- 
lieve that if he saw a man running away 
with his own apples, he would stop him, 
without a warrant from another justice. 
Yet he can be severe enough when he is 
not concerned himself, as we all know. 
He'd hang every poacher in the land, for 
that matter, saying, as I have heard him 
many a time, that it is much worse to 
steal anything that is unprotected, than if 
it is protected." 

With these thoughts he rode straight 

VOL. HI, I 
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away to the house of Mr. Dixwell, but to 
his mortification found that the "worthy 
clergyman was out. " Can you tell me 
where he is ?" he asked of the servant. 
*' I want him on business of the greatest 
importance." 

The woman hesitated for a moment ; 
but the expression of perplexity and anxiety 
on the good farmer^s face, overcame her 
scruples, and she replied, 

" I did not exactly hear him say where 
he was going, but I saw him take the foot- 
path down towards Jenny Best's." 

Atkinson turned his horse's head at once, 
and rode along till he reached the cottage. 
There he fastened his horse to a tree, and 
went in. The outer room was vacant ; 
but through the partition he heard a voice 
speaking in a slow, measured tone, as if in 
prayer; and, after waiting and hesitating 
for a moment or two, he struck upon the 
table with his knuckles, to call attention to 
his presence. 

The moment after, the dool* opened 
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slowly and quietly, and Jenny Best herself 
first put out her bead, and then came into 
the room with a curtsey, closing the door 
behind her. 

"Good day, Jenny,'^ said the farmer. 
'- Is Mr. Dixwell here V 

*'Tes, Master Atkinson,'^ replied the 
good dame. " He is in there, praying with 
a sick person.^' 

'' Why, how is that V asked Mr. Atkin- 
son. "Best is not ill, I hope, nor your 
son r 

"No, sir,'' answered the old woman. 
" It is a young man who broke his leg 
close by our door the other day.** Seeing 
him about to ask further questions, which 
she might have had difficulty in parrying, 
she added, " I will call the parson to you, 
sir. 

Thus saying, she retreated again into 
the inner room, and in a few moments Mr, 
Dixwell himself appeared. 

" Good day, Atkinson,*' he said ; ^i you 

have been absent on a journey, I hear?" 

I 5 
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"Tes^ your reverence,^ replied the 
farmer ; '^ and it is in consequence of that 
journey that I come to you now. I want 
a warrant from you, Mr. Dixwell ; and 
that ad quick as possible/^ 

'* I cannot give you a warrant here," 
said the clergyman, hesitating. " I have 
no clerk with me, nor any forms of war- 
rants ; and I cannot very well go home 
just now. It can do no harm waiting an 
hour or two, I suppose T 

" It may do a great deal of harm," re- 
plied the farmer ; " for as great a rogue 
and as bad a fellow as ever lived, may 
escape from justice if it is riot granted im- 
mediately." 

" Can -t : you go to Mr. Hastings V asked 
the clergyman. " He will give you one 
directly, if the case justifies it." 

" He sent me to your reverence," replied 
the farmer. "In one word, the case is 
this, Mr. Dixwell : I have to charge a 
man, whom I suppose I must call ^ gentle- 
man, upon oath, with fraud, perjury, and 
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forgery. Shanks, one of the conspirators, 
we have got ah'eady. But this man — 
fellow — ^who calls himself Sir John 
HastingSi I mean--^is hiding awaj here, in 
this Very cottage, sir, I am told, and may 
make his escape at any minute. Now 
that I am here, and a magistrate with me, 
I tell you fairly, sir, I will not quit the 
place till I have him in custody/^ 

He spoke in a very sharp and decided 
tone : for, to say the truth, he had a vague 
suspicion that Mr. Dixwell, whose goodnature 
was universally recognised, knew very well 
where John Ayliffe was, and might be 
trying to convert him, with the full inten- 
tion of afterwards aiding him to escape. 
The clergyman answered at once, how- 
ever, — 

'' He is here. Master Atkinson ; but he 
is very ill, and will soon be in sterner 
custody than yours." 

There was a good deal of the bull-dogspirit 
of the English yeoman in the good farmer's 
character; and he replied tartly, '^ I don't 
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care for that. He shall be in my custody 

Mr. Dixwell looked pained and offended. 
His brow contracted a good deal; and, lay- 
ing his hand upon the fanner's wrist, he 
led him towards the door of the inner 
room, saying — 

^' You are hard and incredulous, sir ; but 
come with me, and you shall see his state 
with your own eyes.'* 

The farmer suffered himself to be led 
along, and Mr. Dixwell opened the door, 
and entered the room with a quiet and 
reverent step. The sunshine was stream- 
ing through the Uttle window upon the 
floor, and by its cheerful light contrasting 
strangely with the grey darkness qf the 
&ce which lay upon the bed of death. 
There was not a sound but the foot-falls 
of the two persons who entered : for the 
old woman had seated herself by the bed- 
side, and was gazing silently at the &ce of 
the »„ff,ring Ld. 

At fir8t> Mr. Atkinson thought that he 
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was dead ; and life indeed lingered on 
with but the very faintest spark. He seemed 
utterly unconscious; for even the eyes 
did not move at the sound of the opening 
door; and the farmer was a good deal 
jshocked at the hardness of his judgment. 
He was not one, however, to give up his 
purpose easily ; and when Mr. Dixwell 
said — "Is he likely to escape, do you think V 
Atkinson answered, in a low but determined 
tone, " No ; but I do not think I ought to 
leave him as long as there is any life in 
him." 

"You can do as you please," returned Mr. 
Dixwell, in a tone of much displeasure ; 
" only be silent. There is a seat." And 
leaving him, he took his place again by the 
dying man's side. 

Though shocked, and perhaps feeling a 
little ashamed, Mr. Atkinson, with that 
dogged resolution which I have be- 
fore spoken of, resisted his own feelings, 
and would not give up the field. He 
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thought hd was doing his duty; atid that is 
generally quite sufficient for an English- 
man. Nothing could move him, so long 
as breath was in the body of the unhappy 
young man. He remained seated there, 
perfectly still and silent, as hour after hour 
slipped away, with his head bent down, 
and his arms crossed upon his chest 

The approach of death was very slow 
with John Ayliffe : he lingered long after 
all the ppwers of the body seemed extinct. 
Hand or foot he could not move : his 
sunken eyes remained half closed : the 
hue of death was upon his face ; yet 

the chest heaved, the breath came and 

« 

went, sometimes rapidly, sometimes very 
slowly ; and for a long time even Mr. 
Dixwell could not tell whether he was con- 
scious or not. At the end of two hours, 
however, life seemed to make an effort 
against the great enemy, though it was a 
very feeble one, and intellect had no share 
in it He began to mutter a few words 
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from time to time; but they were wild and 
incoherent, and the faint sounds referred 
to dogs and horses, to wine and money. 
He seemed to think himself talking to his 
servants; gave orders, and asked questions, 
and told them to light a fire, because he was 
so cold. This went on till the shades of even- 
ing began to fall; and then Mr. Short, the 
surgeon, came in and felt his pulse. 

" It is very strange," said the surgeon, 
** that this has lasted so long. But it must 
be over in a few minutes now. I can 
hardly feel a pulsation." 

Mr. Dixwell did not reply; and the 
surgeon remained gazing on the dying 
mian^s &.ce till it was necessary to ask for 
a light. Jenny Best brought in a solitary 
candle ; and, whether it was the effect of 
the sudden though feeble glare, or not, I can- 
not tell ; but John Ayliffe opened his eyes, 
and said, more distinctly than before — 

" I am going — I am going ! This is 
death — ^yes, this is death ! Tray for me, 

I 2 
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Mr. Dixwell — pray for me — ^I do repent- 
yes, I hare hope !'' 

The jaw quivered a little as he uttered 
the last words; but, at the same moment, 
John Best, the good woman's husband, 
entered the room, with a hurried step, drew 
Mr. Short, the surgeon, aside, and whispered 
something in his ear. 

*' Good Heaven !'* exclaimed the surgeon; 
'^impossible, Best! Has the man got a 
horse 1 — mine's at the farm." 

" Yes, sir, yes,'' replied the man, eagerly. 
" He has got a horse ; you had better 
make haste/' 

Mr. Short darted out of the room ; but, 
before he left it, John AyliflFe was a 
corpse. 
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CIIArTER Xv 



Mrs. Ha2leton found the inconvenience of 
having a dear friend. It was in vain that 
she tried to get rid of her visitor. The 
visitor would not be got rid of. She was 
deaf to hints ; she paid no attention to 
any kind of inuendoes ; and she looked so 
knowing, so full of important secrets, so 
quietly mischievous, that Mrs. Hazteton 
was cowed by that most unnerving of all 
things — the consciousness of meditated 
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crime. She could not help thinkiDg that 
the &ir widow saw into her thoughts and 
purposes : she could not help doubting 
the impenetrability of the veil behind 
which hypocrisy hides the hideous features 
of unruly passion : she could not help 
thinking that the keen -sighted and astute 
must perceiTe at least something of 
the rude movers of the painted pup- 
pets of the face ; for the smiles, the gay 
looks, the sparkling eyes, the calm, placid 
brow, the dignified serenity, which act their 
part in the glittering scene of the world, 
too often hide the most harsh, foul, 
and brutal of all the motives of the human 
heart. 

But Mrs. Hazleton was irritated as well 
as fearful ; and a sort of combat went on 
between impatience and apprehension. 
Had she given way to incUnation, she 
would have ordered one of her servants to 
take the intruder by the shoulders and put 
her out of doors ; but, for more than an 
hour after the time she had fixed for set- 
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ting out, vague fears — ^however groundless 
and absurd — were sufficiently powerful to 
restrain her temper. 

She was not of a character, however, to 
be long cowed by anything. She had great 
confidence in herself — in her own resources 
— in her own conduct and good fortune 
likewise. That confidence might have 
been a little shaken, indeed, by events 
which had lately occurred ; but anger soon 
raUied it, and brought it back to her aid. 
She asked herself if she were a fool to 
dread that woman — what it was she had dis- 
covered — what it was that she could testify. 
She had merely seen her doing what al- 
most every lady did a hundred times in 
the year in those days — preparing some 
simples in the still-room ; and gradually, as 
she found that gentle hints proved unsuc- 
cessful, she resumed her natural dignity of 
demeanour. That again gave way to a 
chilling silence, and then to a somewhat 
irritable imperiousness ; and, rising from 
her chair, she begged her visitor to excuse 
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her, alleging that she had busmess of im- 
portance to transact, which would occupy 
her during the whole day. 

Not one of all these variations of con- 
duct — not one sign, however slight, of im- 
patience, doubt, or anger — escaped the keen 
eye that was fixed upon her. Mrs. Hazleton, 
under the influence of conscience, did not 
exactly betray the dark secrets of her own 
heart ; but she raised into importance an 
act in itself the most trifling, which would 
have passed without any notice had she not 
been anxious to conceal it. 

As soon as her visitor, taking a hint that 
could not be mistaken, had quitted the 
room and the house with an air of pique and 
ill-humour, Mrs. Hazleton returned to the 
rtill-room, and re-commenced heroperations 
there ; but she found her hand shakings 
and her whole frame agitated. 

*' Am I a fool," she asked herself, " to 
be thus moved by an empty gossip Uke 
that ? I must conquer this, or I shall be 
unfit for my task.'^ 
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She sat down at a table, leaned her head 
upon her hand, gazed out of the little 
window, forced her mind away from the 
present, thought of birds and flowers, and 
pictures and statues, and of the two sun* 
shiny worlds of art and nature — of every- 
thing, In short, but the dark — dark cares 
of her own passions. It was a trick she 
bad learned to play with herself — one of 
those pieces of internal policy by which 
she had contrived so often, and so long, to 
rule and master, with despotic sway, the 
frequent rebellions of the body against the 
tyranny of the mind. 

She had not sat two minutes, however, 
before there was a tap at the door; and she 
started with a quick and jarring thrill, as if 
that knock had been a summons of Pate. 
The next instant, however, she looked 
quickly round, and was satisfied that 
whoever entered could find no cause for 
suspicion. She was there seated quietly at 
the table. The vial was out of sight — the 
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fatal powder hidden in the palm of her 
hand ; and she said aloud, 

"Come in/' 

The butler entered, bowing profoundly 
and saying, 

''The carriage is at the door, madam, 
and Wilson has just come back from the 
house of Mr. Shanks ; but he could not 
find him.** 

The man hesitated a little, as if he wished 
to add something more, and Mrs. Hazle- 
ton repUed, in a somewhat sharp tone, 

*' 1 told you, when I sent thecarriage away 
just now, that I would tell you when I was 
ready. I shall not be so for half-an-hour ; 
but let it wait ; and do not admit any one. 
Mr. Shanks must be found, and informed 
that I must see him early to-morrow, 
as I shall go to London on the following 
day." 

. " I am sorry to say, madam,'' returned 
the butler, '' that if the talk of the town 
is true, he will not be able to come. They 
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say he has been apprehended on a charge 
of perjury and forgery in regard to that 
business of Sir Philip Hastings, and has 
been sent off to the county jail." 

Mrs. Hazleton certainly looked a little 
aghast; and, merely saying, " Indeed \" she 
waved her hand for the man to withdraw. 

She then sat silent and motionless for at 
least five minutes. What passed within 
her, I cannot tell ; but when she rose, 
though pale as marble, she was firm, calm, 
and self-possessed as ever. She turned 
the key in the lock ; she drew a curtain 
which covered the lower half of the window 
further across, so that no eye from with- 
out, except the eye of God, could see what 
she was doing there within. She then 
drew forth the vial from its nook, open- 
ed the small packet of powder, and 
poured part of it into a glass. She seemed 
as if she were going to pour the whole ; 
but she paused in doing so, and folded up 
the rest again, saying, 

" That must be fully enough. I will keep 
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the rest ; it may be serviceable, and I can 
get no more." 

She gazed down upon the ground near 
her feet, with a look of cold, stern, but 
awfiil resolution, as if there had been an 
open grave before her ; and then she 
placed the packet in her glove, poured a 
little distilled water into the glass, shook it, 
and held the mixture up to the light. The 
powder had in great part dissolved, but 
not entirely ; and she added a small 
quantity more of the distilled water, and 
poured the whole into the vial, which was 
already about one third full of a dark co- 
loured liquid. 

" Now I will go,*' she said, concealing 
the bottle. 

* 

But when she reached the door, and had 
her hand upon the lock, she paused, and 
remained in very deep thought for an 
instant, with her brow slightly contracted, 
and her lip quivering. Heaven knows 
what she thought of then — whether it was 
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doubt, or fear, or pity, or remorse ; but she 
said, in a low tone, 

*' Down, fool ! it shall be done T' And she 
passed out of the room. 

She paused suddenly in the little passage 
which led from the still-room, by a pair of 
double doors, into the principal part of the 
house, perceiving with some degree of con- 
sternation that she had been unconsciously 
carrying the vial with its dark-coloured 
contents in her hand, exposed to the view 
of all observers. Her eye ran roimd the 
passage with a quick and eager glance ; 
but there was no one in sight, and she felt, 
reassured. Even at that moment she 
could smile at her own heedlessness; and 
she did smile as she placed the bottle in 
her pocket, saying to herself, " How 
foolish ! I must not suffer such fits of ab- 
sence to come upon me, or I shall spoil 
all.'' 

She then walked quietly to her dressing- 
room, arranged her dress for the little 
journey before her, and descended again ta 
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the hall, where the servants were waiting 
for her coming. After she had entered the 
carriage, however, she again fell into a fit of 
deep thought, closed her eyes, and re- 
mained as if half asleep for nearly an hour. 
Perhaps it would be too much to scrutinize 
the state or changes of her feelings dur- 
ing that long painful lapse of thoi^ht. 
That there was a struggle — -a terrible 
struggle — can hardly be doubted ; that op 
portunity was given her for repentance, for 
desistence, between the purpose and the 
deed, we know ; and there can be little 
doubt that the small still voice — whidi is 
ever the voice of God— spoke to her from 
the spirit-depth within, and warned her to 
forbear. But shewas of an unconquerable 
nature : nothing could turn her : nothing 
could overpower her, when she had once 
resolved on any act. No persuasion had 
effect : no remonstrance was powerful. 
Reason, conscience, habit itself, were but 
dust in the balance against one of her de- 
terminations. 
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She roused herself suddenly from her fit 
of moody abstraction when the carriage 
was still more than a mile from the house 
of Sir Philip Hastings. She looked at the 
watch which hung by her side, and gazed 
at the sky; and then she said to her- 
self— 

" That woman's impertinent intrusion 
was intolerable. However, I shall get 
there an hour before the twenty-four hours 
have passed, and doubtless she will have 
kept her word, and refrained from speaking 
till she has seen me ; but I am afraid I 
shall find her woke up from her mid-day 
doze, and that may make the matter some- 
what diflScult. DiflBcult ! Why, I have seen 
jugglers do tricks a thousand times, to which 
this is a mere trifle. My sleight of hand 
will not fail me, 1 think/' And then she 
set her mind to work, to plan out every 
step of her proceedings. 

All was clearly and definitely arranged 
by the time she arrived at the door of Sir 
Philip Hastings's house. Her face was 
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cleared of every cloud, her whole de- 
meanour under perfect control. She was 
the Mrs. Hazleton, the calm, dignified, 
graceful Mrs. Hazleton, whom the world 
knew ; and when shedescended from the car- 
riage, with a slow but easy step, and spoke to 
the coachman about one of the springs which 
had creaked and made a noise on the way, 
not one of Sir Philip Hastings's servants 
could have believed that her mind was 
occupied with anything more grave than 
the idle, frivolous thoughts of every-day 
society. 
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CHAPTER XL 



Mrs. Hazleton at first fancied herself in 
high good luck ; for, just as she was passing 
through the door into the hall, Lady Hast- 
ings's maid, crossed and made her a curtsey. 
Mrs. Hazleton beckoned her up, saying, in 
her quiet, easy, ordinary tone — 

*' I suppose your lady is awake by this 
time r 

" No, madam," replied the maid ; " she 
is asleep still. She did not take her nap 
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as early as usual to-day; for Mistress 
Emily was with her, and my lady would 
not go to sleep till her daughter went out 
to take a walk.'' 

Mrs. Hazleton was somewhat alarmed 
at the latter partof this intelligence ; for she 
had not much confidence in her friend's 
discretion, and feared she might have broken 
her promise. 

*' How is Miss Emily 1" said Mrs. Hazle- 
ton, in a tender tone ; " she seemed very sad 
and low when last I saw her/' 

" She is just the same, madam," replied 
the maid. " She did not seem very cheerful 
when she went out, and has been crying 
a good deal to-day." 

Mrs. Hazleton was better satisfied, and 
paused for an instant to think ; but the 
maid interrupted her cogitations by 
saying— 

" I believe 1 may wake my lady now, if 
you please to come up, madam." 

" Oh, dear, no," replied Mrs. Hazleton. 
" Do not wake her. I will go in quietly, 
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and sit with her till she wakes naturally. 
It is a pity to deprive her of one moment's 
calm sleep. You needn't come, you needn't 
come. 1 will ring for you when your mis- 
tress wakes." 

And she quietly ascended the stairs, 
though the maid offered some civil re- 
monstrances against her undertaking the 
task of watching by her sleeping mistress. 

The most careful affection could not 
have prompted greater precautions in open- 
ing the door of the sick lady's chamber, 
than those which were taken by Mrs. 
"Hazleton. It was a good solid door, how- 
ever, well seasoned, and well hung ; and it 
moved upon its hinges without noise. She 
closed it with the same care, and then, 
with a soft step, glided to the side of 
the bed. 

Lady Hastings was sleeping profoundly 
and quietly ; and as she lay, in an attitude 
of easy grace, a shadow of her youthful 
beauty seemed to have returned, and all 

.VOL. III. K 
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the traces of after-cares and anxieties were 
banished for the time. On the table near 
the bed-head, stood a vial of medicine 
with a glass and spoon ; and Mrs. Hazleton 
eyed the vial for a moment or two without 
touching it. She saw that she had hit the 
colour very exactly; but the quantity in that 
vial, and in the one she had with her, was 
somewhat different. She felt puzzled and 
doubtful. She asked herself, " Will the 
difference be discovered when the time 
comes for giving the medicine?" 

A certain degree of trepidation seized 
her. But she was bold, and said to herself, 
" They will never see it. They suspect 
nothing. They will never see it." She then 
drew the vial from her pocket, and held it 
for an instant or two in her hand. 

Doubt and hesitation took possession of 
her. She gazed at the sleeper with a 
haggard eye. The face was so calm, so 
sweet, so gentle in expression, that the 
pleasant look perhaps moved her a lit- 
tle with remorse. The voice within saidagain 
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and again, " Forbear !" Mrs. Hazleton tried 
to deafen herself against it, or to fill the 
ear of conscience with delusive sounds, "She 
is dying,^' she said — ** She will die — she 
cannot recover — it is but taking away a few 
short hours in order to stop that fatal 
marriage which shall never be. I am be- 
coming a fool — a weak, irresolute fool.^* 

Just as she thus thought, Lady Hastings 
moved uneasily, as if about to wake from 
her slumber. That moment was decisive. 
With a hurried hand, and quick as light, 
Mrs. Hazleton changed the two vials, and 
concealed the one which she had taken 
away. 

Then it was, probably for the first time, 
that all the awful consequences of the 
deed, for time and for eternity, flashed upon 
her. The scales fell from her eyes : no 
longer passion, or mortified vanity, or irri- 
tated pride, or disappointed love, distorted 
the objects, or concealed their forms. She 
stood there consciously a murderer. She 
trenibled in every limb; and, unable to 
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support herself, sank down in the chair 
that stood near. 

Had Lady Hastings slept on, Mrs. Ha- 
zleton would haye been saved; for her 
impulse was immediately to reyerse the 
very act she had done : all would have 
been saved — all to whom that act brought 
wretchedness. But the movement of the 
chair — ^the sound of the vial touching the 
marble table — the rustle of the thick silk, 
dispelled what remained of slumber, and 
Lady Hastings opened her eyes drowsily, and 
looked round. At the very moment when Mrs. 
Hazleton would have given worlds to recall 
it, the deed became irrevocable. The barrier 
of Fate fell : it was amongst the things 
done : it was written in the Book of Grod 
as a great crime committed. Nothing 
remained but to ensure that the end she 
aimed at would be obtained; that the evil 
consequences, in this world, at least, should 
be averted from herself. There was a ter- 
rible struggle to recover her self-command 
— a wrestling of the spirit against the 



turbulent and fierce emotions which shook 
the body. 

She was still much agitated when 
Lady Hastings recognized her and began 
to speak ; but her determination was 
taken to obtain the utmost that she could 
from the act she had committed— rto haye 
the full price of her crime. She was no 
Judas Iscariot — ^to be content with the 
thirty pieces of silver for the innocent 
blood) and then hang herself in despair. 
She had sold her own soul^ and she would 
have its price. 

Yet, as I have said, the struggle was 
terrible, and lasted longer than usual with 
her^ 

*' Dear me, my kind friend, is that you 1" 
said Lady Hastings. " Have you been 
here long 1 I did not hear you come 
in." 

Her words and her tone were very af- 
fectionate. All the coldness and sharpness 
of the preceding day seemed to have past 
away and been forgotten ; but words and tone 
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were equally jarring to the feelings of Mrs. 
Hazleton. The sharpest language, the 
most angry manner, would have been a 
relief to her. They would have afforded 
her some sort of strength — some sort of 
support. 

It is painful enough to hear sweet music 
when we are very sad : I have known it 
rise almost to agony; but the tones of 
friendship and regard, of gentleness and 
tender kindnes^ to the ear of hatred and 
malice, must be more terrible still. 

" I have been here but a moment,'* said 
Mrs. Hazleton, gloomily, almost peevishly. 
" I suppose it was my coming in that woke 
you ; but I am sure I made as little noise 
as possible.*' 

"Why, what is the matter V asked Lady 
Hastings. " You look pale and agitated, 
and speak quite crossly.'* 

" Your sudden waking startled me,'* said 
Mrs. Hazleton; " and besides, you look so 
ill, my dear friend, I almost thought you 
were dead till you began to move.** 
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There was malice in the sentence, simple 
as it seemed ; and it had its effect. Nervous, 
hypochondriac, Lady Hastings wasfrighten- 
ed at the mere sound of death, and her 
heart beat strongly at the very thought 
of being supposed dead. It seemed to 
her to augur that she was very ill; 
that she was much worse than her 
friends allowed her to believe; and that 
they anticipated her speedy dissolution. 
She remained silent and sad for several 
minutes, giving Mrs. Hazleton time to re- 
cover herself completely. She was a little 
piqued, too, at the abruptness of Mrs. 
Hazleton's manner; neither the speech, 
nor the mode, nor the speaker, pleased her ; 
and she replied, at length — 

'* Nevertheless, I feel a good deal better 
to-day. I have slept well, for, I dare say, 
a couple of hours ; and my dear child, 
Emily, has been with me all the morning. 
I must say, she bears opposition and con- 
tradiction very sweetly.'* 

She knew that would not please Mrs, 
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Hazleton ; and she laid some emphasis on 
the words by way of retaliation. It 
was petty, but it was quite in her cha- 
racter. 

" Now I think of it/* she added, " you 
promised to tell me what you discovered in 
regard to Marlow's relationship to Lord 
Launceston. I find — but never mind — tell 
me what you have found out V^ 

Mrs. Hazleton liesitated. The first im- 
pulse was to tell a lie, to assert that Mar- 
low was not the old Earl's heir; but 
something in Lady Hastings's manner 
caused her to suspect that she had re- 
ceived more certain information ; and Mrs. 
Hazleton made up her mind to speak the. 
truth. 

" It is very true," she said. " Mr. Mar- 
low is the old lord's nearest male relation, 
and heir to his title. I suspect," she 
added, with a silly-sounding laugh, *' you 
have found this out yourself, my dear 
friend, and have made your peace with 
Emily, by withdrawing your opposition to 
her marriage." 
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Her heart was very bitter at that mo- 
ment ; for Hhe did suspect all that she said. 
The idea presented itself in her mind, 
(producing fierce disappointment) of all 
her eflForts being rendered fruitless, her 
dark schemes being frustrated, her cunning 
contrivances being without effect, at the 
very moment when the crime by which she 
proposed to secure success was so far con- 
summated as to be beyond recall. But she 
was relieved on that score in a moment. 

" Oh, dear, no,*' cried Lady Hastings. " I 
promised you, my dear friend, that I 
would say nothing until I saw you ; and I 
have said nothing, either to my husband 
or to Emily. But of course I will now 
tell her all immediately ; and I do confess 
it will give me greater satisfaction than 
any act of my whole life, to withdraw the 
opposition to her marriage which has made 
her so miserable, and to bid her be happy 
with the man of her own choice — an ex- 
cellent, good young man he is, too. He 
has been labouring, I find, for the last fort- 
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night or three weeks, night and day, in 
our service, and has detected the horrible 
conspiracy by which my husband was de- 
prived of his rights and property. I shall 
tell Emily, with great joy, as soon as ever 
she comes back, that, were it for nothing 
but this zeal in our cause, I would receive 
him joyfully as my son-in law.'' 

"You had better wait till to-morrow 
morning," said Mrs. Hazleton, in a cold but 
significant tone. 

'* Oh, dear, no V exclaimed Lady Hastings, 
somewhat petulantly. " I have wai^^d quite 
long enough — perhaps too long. You 
surely would not have me protract my 
child's anxiety and sorrow unnecessarily ? 
No I I will tell her the moment she re- 
turns. She read me part of a letter from 
Marlow to-day, which shows me that he has 
lost no time in seeking to serve us, and 
make us happy ; and I will lose no time in 
making my child and him happy also.'' 

" As you please," returned Mrs, Hazleton. 
" I only thought that in this changeable 



world so many unexpected things occur 
between one day and another, that it might 
be as well for you to pause and consider a 
little — ^in order, I mean, that after-thought 
may not show you reason to withdraw your 
consent, as you now withdraw your oppo- 
sition/' 

" My consent, once given, shall never be 
withdrawn,^' replied Lady Hastings, in a 
determined tone. 

Mrs. Hazleton looked at the vial by the 
bed-side, and then at her watch. 

*^ You had better avoid all agitation,*' she 
said ; " and, at all events, before you speak 
with Emily, take a dose of the medicine, 
which Short tells me he has given you to 
soothe and calm your spirits. Shall [ give 
you one now T 

" No, I thank you," repUed Lady Hast- 
ings ; " not at present." 

" Is it not the time ?" asked Mrs. Hazle- 
ton, looking at her watch again. " The 
good man told me you were to take it very 
regularly." 
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. ** But he told wie/' rejoined Lady Hast- 
ings, "that nobody was to give it me 
but Emily ; and she will be back at the 
right time, I am sure. What o^clock is 
itr 

" Past five/' replied Mrs- Hazleton, ad- 
vancing the hour a little. 

''Then it wants three quarters of an 
hour of the time/' said Lady Hastings, 
" and Emily has gone to take a walk. We 
are expecting Marlow to-night ; so she will 
not go far, I am sure.'^ 

Mrs. Hazleton fell into profound thought. 
In proposing to give Lady Hastings the 
potion herself, she had deviated a little 
from her original plan. She had intended 
all along that the mortal draught should be 
administered by the hands of Emily ; and 
she had only been tempted to depart from 
that purpose by the fear of Lady Hastings 
withdrawing her opposition to her daughter's 
marriage with Marlow before the deed was 
fully accomplished. There was no help 
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for it, howeyer. She was obliged to take 
her chance of the result ; aud, while she 
mused at that moment, vague notions — 
what shall I call them? — not exactly 
schemes or purposes, but rather dreams, of 
turning suspicion upon Emily herself, of 
making men believe — suspect, even if they 
could not prove — that the daughter know- 
ingly deprived the mother of life, crossed 
her imagination. She meditated rather 
longer than was quite decorous; and then, 
suddenly recollecting herself, she said, 

**By the way, has Emily yet con- 
descended to particularise her astounding 
charges against your poor friend ? I am 
really anxious to hear them ; and although 
I confess that the matter has afforded me 
some amusement, it has brought painful 
feelings and doubts with it too. I have 
sometimes fancied, my dear friond, that 
there is a slight aberration in your poor 
Emily's mind ; and I can account for her 
conduct in this instance by no other mode. 
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You know her grandfather, Sir John, had 
moments when he was hardly sane. I have 
heard your own good father declare, upon 
one occasion, that Sir John was as mad as 
a lunatic. Tell me, then, has Emily brought 
forward any proofs, or alluded to these 
accusations since I saw you ? You said she 
would explain all in a few hours/* 

** She has not yet explained all,*' replied 
Lady Hastings ; '^ but I cannot deny that 
she has alluded to the charges, and re- 
peated them all distinctly. She said that 
the delay had been rather longer than she 
expected ; but that, as soon as Mr. Dixwell 
came, everything should be told.** 

" The suspense is unpleasant,** said Mrs. 
Hazleton, somewhat sarcastically. " I 
trust the young lady does not play with 
the feelings of her lover as she does with 
those of her friends ; otherwise I should 
pity Mr. Marlow.** 

Lady Hastings was a good deal nettled. 

*; I do not think he much deserves your 
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pity/* she replied ; " and, besides, I believe 
he is quite satisfied with Emily's conduct, 
as I am also. I am confident that she 
has good reason for what she says, my 
dear madam — not that I mean to assert 
that the charges are true, by any means. 
She may be mistaken, you know — she may 
be misinformed ; but that she brings them 
in good faith, and fully believes that she 
can prove them distinctly, I do not for a 
moment doubt. If she is wrong, nobody 
will be more grieved or more ready to 
make atonement than herself ; but whether 
she is right or wrong, remains to be 
proved.'" 

" All that I have to request, then, is," 
said Mrs. Hazleton, " that you will be kind 
enough to let me know, immediately you 
are yourself informed, what are the specific 
charges, and upon what grounds they rest. 
That they must be false, I know ; and 
therefore I shall give myself no uneasiness 
about them. All I regret is, that you 
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should be troubled about what must be 
frivolous and absurd. Nevertheless, I 
must beg you to let me hear immedi- 
ately/' 

•* Sir PhiUp will do that/' repUed Lady 
Hastings, coldly. "If Emily is right in 
her views, the matter will require the in- 
tervention of a man. It will be too serious 
for a woman to deal with.'' 

" Oh, very well," said Mrs. Hazleton, 
with an air of offended dignity. " Good 
morning, my dear lady." And she quitted 
the room. 

She paused upon the broad staircase for 
two or three minutes, leaning upon the 
balustrade in deep thought ; but when 
she descended to the hall, she asked a 
servant who stood there, if Mistress Emily 
had returned. The man replied in the 
negative ; and she then inquired for Sir 
Philip, asking to see him. 

The servant said he was in the library, 
and proceeded to announce her. She followed 
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bim so closely as almost to enter the room 
at the same moment ; and beheld Sir Philip 
Hastings, with his head leaning on his 
hand, sitting at the table, and gazing 
earnestly down upon it There was a book 
before him; but it was closed. 

" I beg pardon for intruding, my dear 
sir,** said Mrs. Hazleton; " but I wished to 
ask if you know where Emily is. I want 
to speak to her.** 

" I know nothing about her,** replied Sir 
Philip, abruptly ; and then muttered to 
himself, " Would I knew more !** 

^' I thought I saw her in the fields, as I 
came,** continued Mrs. Hazleton, "gathering 
flowers or herbs She is fond of botany, I 
believe.'* 

" 1 know not,** said Sir Philip, recovering 
himself a little. '' Pray be seated, madam. 
I have not attended much to her studies 
lately.** 

" Thank you, I must go,** returned Mrs. 
Hazleton. " Perhaps I shall meet her as I 
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drive along. Do not let me interrupt you 
— kIo not let me interrupt you/' And she 
quietly quitted the room. 

" Gathering herbs \" ejaculated Sir 
Philip Hastings. " What new whim is 
thisr 
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CHArTER XII. 



Emily Hastings was not three hundred 
yards from the house when Mrs. Hazleton 
drove away from the door. She had never 
been more than three hundred yards from 
it during that day. She had gathered no 
herbs : she had wandered through no 
fields ; but, at her mother's earnest request, 
she had gone out to breathe the fresh air 
for half-an-hour, and had ascended through 
the garden to a lictle terrace on the hill, 
where she had continued to walk up and 
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down under the shade of some tall trees ; 
she had seen Mrs. Hazleton arrive) and saw 
her depart. The scene which the terrace 
commanded was very beautiful in itself ; 
and the house below, the well-cultiyated 
gardens, a fountain here and there, neat 
hedge-rows, and trim, well-ordered fields, 
gare the whole an air of home comfort and 
peaceful affluence, such as few countries 
but England can display. 

I have shown, or should have shown, 
that Emily was somewhat of an irrepres- 
sible character ; and the brightness and 
pleasant aspect of the scene had its usual 
efiect in cheering her. Certainly, to any one 
who had stood near her, looking over even 
that fair prospect, she hersdif would have 
been the loveliest object in it. Every 
year had brought out some new beauty in 
her face, and, without diminishing one 
charm of extreme youth, had expanded 
her fair form into womanly richness. The 
contour of every limb was perfect — ^the 
\i^hole symmetrically complete; and her 
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movements, as she walked to and fro upon 
the terrace, were all full of that easy, 
floating grace which requires a combination 
of youth, and health, and fine proportion, 
and a pure, high mind. If there was a 
defect, it was that she was rather pale 
that day; for she had not slept at all 
duringthepreceding night, owing to agitated 
feeUngs and busy thoughts, that would 
not rest. But the slight degree of langour 
which watching and anxiety had giren, 
was not without its own peculiar charm ; 
and the liquid brightness of her eyes 
seemed only the more dazzling for the 
drooping of the eyelids with their long 
sweeping fringe. 

There was a mixture, too, strange as it 
may seem to say so, of sadness and cheer- 
fulness, in the expression of her face that 
day — perhaps I should say, an alternation 
of the two expressions; but the change from 
one to the other was too rapid for distinct- 
ness; and the well of feelings from which 
these expressions flowed, was ofyery min- 
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gled waters. The scene of death and 
suffering which she had lately witnessed at 
the cottage, her father's wild and gloomy 
manner, her mother's sickness, the displea- 
sure of one parent, however unjust, and the 
opposition of another to her dearest wishes, 
however unreasonable, naturally produced 
anxiety and sadness. But then again, on 
the other hand, Marlow's letter had cheered 
and comforted her much; the prospect of 
seeing him so speedily, rejoiced her more 
than she had even anticipated; and the 
certainty that a few short hours would re- 
move for ever all doubts as to her conduct, 
her thoughts, and her feelings, from the 
minds of both her parents, and especially 
from that of her father, gave her strength 
and happy confidence. 

Poor Emily I how lovely she looked as 
she walked along there, with the ever-vary- 
ing expressions fluttering over her face, and 
her rich nut-brown hair, free and uncovered, 
floating in curls on the sportive breath of 
the breeze. 
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When first she came out, the general 
tone of her feelings was sad; but the 
brighter thoughts seemed to gain vigour in 
the open air, and her mind fixed more and 
more gladly on the theme of MarUw's 
letter. As it did so, she extracted fresh 
motives of comfort from it. He had given 
her miany details in regard to his late pro- 
ceedings. He had openly and plainly spo- 
ken of the conduct of Mrs. Hazleton, and 
told Emily he could prove the facts which he 
asserted. He had not even hinted at an 
injunction to secresy; and, although her 
first impulse had been to wait for his arri- 
val, and let him explain the^ whole himself, 
yet, as it was now getting late in the day, 
and he had not come — as the obligation to 
seeresy, laid upon her by John Aylifife, 
might not be removed till the following 
morning, and her mother was evidently 
anxious and uneasy for want of all expla- 
nation — Emily thought that she might be 
fully justified in reading more of Marlow's 
letter to Lady Hastings than she had 
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hitherto done, and showing her that she 
had asserted nothing without reasonable 
cause. The sight of Mrs. Hazleton's car- 
riage arriving, confirmed her in this inten- 
tention. She knew that fair lady to possess 
very great influence over her mother's 
mind. She believed that influence to have 
been always exerted balefiiUy; and she 
judged it better, much better, to terminate it 
at once, rather than suffer it to endure even 
for another day. 

When she saw the carriage drive away, 
she returned rapidly to the house, 
went to her room to get Marlow's let- 
ter, and then proceeded to her mother's 
chamber. 

" Mrs. Hazleton has been here, my love," 
said Lady Hastings, as soon as Emily ap- 
proached; " and really she has been very 
strange and disagreeable. She seems not 
to have the slightest consideration for me; 
but, even in my weak state, says everything 
that can agitate and annoy me" 

" I trust, my dear mother, that you will 
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Bee her no more," responded Emily. "The 
proofs of what I have told you concern- 
ing her, I cannot yet give ; but Marlow 
lays me under no injunction to secrecy, 
and I have brought you his letter to read 
you the pstrt in which he speaks of her. 
That will show you quite enough to con- 
vince you that Mrs. Hazleton should never 
be permitted within these doors again.'' 

"Oh, read it — pray read it, my dear,'' 
said Lady Hastings. " I am all anxiety 
to learn the facts; for really one does not 
know how to behave to this woman, and 
I feel in a very awkward position towards 
her.'' 

Emily sat down by the bed-side, and 
read, word for word, all that Marlow had 
written in reference to Mrs. Hazleton, 
which was interspersed here and there with 
many kindly and respectful expressions 
towards Lady Hastings and her husband, 
which he knew well would be gratifying to 
her whom he addressed. His statements 
were all clear and precise; and from them 

VOL III. L 
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Lady Hastings learned he had obtained 
proof, from various different sources, that 
her seeming friend had, knowingly and 
willingly supplied John Ayliffe with the 
means of carrying on his fraudulent suit 
against Sir Philip Hastings; that she had 
been his counsel and co-operator in all his 
proceedings, and had suggested many of 
the most criminal steps he had taken. 

The last passage which Emily read was 
remarkable. " To see into the dark abyss 
of that woman's heart, my dearest Emily ,*' 
he said, "is more than I can pretend to do; 
but it is perfectly clear, that she has been 
moved, in all her proceedings for some years, 
by bitter personal hatred towards Sir Philip, 
Lady Hastings, and yourself. Mere self-inter- 
eat-to which sheishy no means insensible 
on ordinary occasions — has been sacrificed 
to the gratification of malice ; and she has 
even gone so far as to place herself in a 
situation of considerable peril for the pur- 
pose of ruining your excellent father, and 
making your mother and yourself un- 
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happy. What offence has been committed 
by any of your family to merit such per- 
severing and ruthless hatred, I cannot tell. 
I only know that it must have been unin- 
tentional; but that it has not been the 
less bitterly revenged. Perhaps the dis- 
closures which must be made as soon as I 
return, may give us some insight into the 
cause ; but at present I can only tell you 
the result^^ 

" My dear Emily ,^' said Lady Hastings, 
" your father should know this immediately. 
He has been very sad and gloomy since his 
return. I really cannot tell what is the 
matter with him. Something weighs upon 
his spirits, evidently ; but this news will 
give him reUef, or, at all events, will divert 
his thoughts. It was very natural, my 
dear girl, that you should first tell your 
mother ; but I really think that we must 
now take him into our councils." 

" I will go and ask him to come here at 
once," returned Emily. " I think my dear 
father has not understood me rightly of late, 

L 2 
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and has chilled me by cold looks and word^ 
when I would fain have spoken to him, and 
poured ray whole thoughts into his bosom. 
I shall be glad to do anything to re- 
gain> his confidence ; and although I know 
it must be regained in a very, veiy short 
space of time, yet I would willingly take 
any step to prevent its being withheld from 
me even a moment longer." 

She advanced towards the door as she 
Bpoke ; but Lady Hastings unhappily called 
her back. 

" Stay, my Emily," she said. "Come 
hither, my dear child. I have something 
to say that will cheer you and comfort you, 
and give you strength to meet any little 
crossness of your father's with patience 
and resignation. He has been sorely tried, 
and is much troubled. But I was going 
to say, dear Emily," and she threw her 
arms round her daughter's neck as she 
leaned over her, " that I have been thinking 
much of all that was said the other day in 
regard to your marriage with Marlow. I 
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see that your heart is set upon it, and 
that you can only be happy in a union 
with him. I know him to be a good and 
worthy young man ; and, after all he 
has done to serve us, I must not oppose 
your wishes any longer ; although, perhap?, 
I might have chosen diflFerently for you, 
had the choice rested with me. I give 
you, therefore, my full and free consent, 
Emily ; and trust you will be as happy as 
you deserve, my dear girl. I think you 
might have made a higher alliance ; 
but— ^' 

^' But none that would have made me 
half so happy," replied Emily, embracing 
her parent. " Oh, dear mother, if you 
could know the load you take from my 
heart, you would be amply repaid for any 
sacrifice of opinion you make to your child's 
happiness. I cannot conceive any situation 
more painful to be placed in than a conflict 
between two duties. My positive promise 
to Marlow, my obedience to you, are now 
reconciled ; and I thank you a thousand, 
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thousand times for haying thus relieved 
me from so terrible a struggle/' 

Tears rose in her eyes as she spoke, 
and Lady Hastings made her sit down by 
her bed-side, saying — 
/ " Nay, my dear child, do not suffer your- 
self to be so much agitated. I did not 
know till the other day," she added, feeling 
some self-reproach at having been brought 
to play the part she had acted lately, 
" I did not know till the other day that 
you were really so much in lore, my Emily. 
But I have known what such feelings are, 
and can sympathise with you. Indeed, I 
should have yielded long ago, if it had not 
been for the persuasions of that horrid 
Mrs. Hazleton. She always stood in the 
way of everything I wanted to do, and 
would not even let me know the truth 
about your real feelings — ^pretending all 
the time to be my friend, too V^ 

'* She has been a friend to none of us, I 
fear," replied Emily ; " and to me especi- 
ally an enemy, although I cannot at all tell 
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Tvhat I ever did to merit such pertinacious • 
hatred as she seems to feel towards me." 

"Do you know, my child/* said Lady 
Hastings, with a meaning smile, " I have 
been sometimes inclined to think that she 
wished herself to marry Mario w." 

Emily started, and looked aghast ; and 
then that delicate feeling, that sensitive- 
ness for the dignity of woman's nature, 
which none, I suspect, but woman's heart 
can clearly comprehend, caused her cheek 
to glow like a rose with shame at the very 
thought of a woman loving unloved, and 
seeking unsought. Sbe felt, however, at 
once, that there might be — that there 
probably was — much truth in what her 
mother said ; that she had touched the true 
point, and had discovered one at least of 
the causes of Mrs. Hazleton's strange con- 
duct. Nevertheless, she answered, 

" Oh, dear mother, I hope it is not so. 
Sure I am that Marlow would never trifle 
with any woman's love ; and I cannot think 
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that Mrs. Hazleton would so degrade her- 
self as even to dream of a man who never 
dreamt of her. Besides, she is old enough 
to be his mother.*' 

" Not quite, m j child, notqnite,'' observed 
Lady Hastings. '^ She is, I believe, younger 
than I am ; and, though old enough to be 
your mother, Emily, I could not have been 
Marlow's, unless I had married at ten 
years old. Besides, she is very beautiful, 
and she knows it, and may have thought 
that such beauty as hers and her great 
wealth might well make up for a small 
difference of years.** 

" Perhaps you are right/' replied Emily, 
thoughtfully, as many a circumstance 
flashed upon her memory, which had 
seemed to her dark and mysterious in times 
past, and to which the cause suggested by 
her mother, appeared now to afford a light. 
" But if it was me only she hated,** added 
Emily, " why should she so persecute my 
father and yourself?** 
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*^ Perhaps '' answered Lady Hastings, 
speaking with a clear-sighted wisdom 
which she aeldom evinced, '^ perhaps, be- 
cause she knew that the most terrible 
blows are such as are aimed at us 
through those we lore. Besides, one can- 
not tell what offence jour father may have 
given. He is exceedingly plain-spoken, and 
not accustomed to deal very tenderly. 
Now, Mrs. Hazleton is not well pleased to 
hear plain-spoken truths, nor to bear with 
patience any sharpness or abruptness of 
manner. Moreover, my child, I have 
heard that it was old Sir John Hastings's 
wish, when we were all young and free, 
that your father should marry Mrs. 
Hazleton. But he preferred another, 
perhaps less worthy of him in every re- 
spect.'* 

" Oh, no, no !" cried Emily, with eager 
affection ; '* more worthy of him a thou- 
sand times in all ways — more good, more 
kind, more beautiful V' 
L 5 
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''Nay, nay, flatterer T ejaculated Lady 
Hastings, with a sraile. " I was well enough to 
look at, once, Emily, and more to his taste. 
That is enough. My glass tells me clearly 
that I cannot compete with Mrs. Hazleton 
now. But it is growing dark, my dear : I 
must have lights.*' 

" I will ring for them, and then go and 
seek my father," repUed Emily. 

She rang, and the maid appeared from 
the ante-room, just as Lady Hastings was 
saying that it was time to take her medi- 
cine. Emily took up the vial and spoon, 
poured out the quantity prescribed with a 
steady hand — very unlike that with which 
Mrs. Hazleton had held the same bottle an 
hour before — and, having put the dose into 
a wine-glass, handed it to her mother. 

" Bring lights," said Lady Hastings ad- 
dressing the maid ; and, the moment after, 
she raised the glass to her lips, and drank 
the contents. " It tastes very oddly, Emily," 
she said ; '' I think it must be spoiled by 
the heat of the room." 
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** Indeed ?' exclaimed Emily. '* That is very 
strange! The last vial kept quite well. 
But Mr. Short will be here to-night, and 
we will make him send some more.'* She 
paused for a moment or two, and then 
added, " Now, shall I go for my father V 
'' No," replied Lady Hastings, somewhat 
faintly ; " wait till the girl comes back 
with the lights.'^ 

She was silent for a few moments, and 
then raised herself suddenly on her elbow, 
saying, in a tone of great alarm — 

" Emily, Emily ! I feel very ill ! Good 
God! I feel very ill 1*' 

Emily sprang to her side, and threw her 
arm round her ; but the next instant Lady 
Hastings uttered a fearful scream, like the 
cry of a sea-bird, and her head fell back 
upon her daughter's arm, 

Emily rang the bell violently, ran to the 
door, and shrieked loudly for aid ; for she 
saw too well that her mother was dying. 

The maid, several of the servants, and 
Sir Philip Hastings himself, rushed into 
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the room. Lights were brought, Mr. Short 
was sent for : but, ere the servant had well 
passed the gates. Lady Hastings, after a 
few conyulsive sobs^ had yielded up her 
spirit ! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



When the surgeon entered the room of 
Lady Hastings, there was a profound silence. 
Sir Philip Hastings was standing by his 
wife's bed-side, motionless as a statue, 
gazing with a knitted brow and fixed, stony 
eyes upon the features of her whom he had 
so well and constantly loved. Emily lay 
fainting upon the floor, with her head sup- 
ported by one of the maids, while another 
tried to recall her to life. Two more ser- 
vants were in the room ; but they, like all 
the rest, riemained silent in presence of the 
awful scene before them. The windows 
were not yet closed ; and the faint, strug- 
S\^^Sy g^^y twilight came in, and mingled 
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sombrely with the pale light of the wax 
candles, giving even a more death-like hue 
to the face of the corpse, and throwing 
strange crossing lights and shades upon fea- 
tures which remained convulsed even after 
the agony of death was passed. 

" Good God ! what is this I 
hear?" exclaimed Mr. Short, before he 
caught the whole particulars of the scene. 

Sir Philip Hastings made no answer : he 
did not even seem to hear. The sur- 
geon advanced to the bed-side, and gazed 
for an instant on the face of Lady Hastings. 
He took her hand in his ; it was still warm ; 
but when he put his fingers on her wrist, 
no pulse vibrated beneath his touch. The 
heart, too, was quite still ; not a flutter in- 
dicated a lingering spark of vitality. The 
breath was gone ; and though the surgeon 
sought on the dressing-table for a small 
mirror, and applied it to the lips, it re- 
mained undimmed. He shook his head 
sadly ; but yet he made some efforts. He 
took a vial of essences from his pocket, and 
applied it the nostrils : he opened a yein, 
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and a few drops of blood issued from it, 
but stopped immediately ; and several 
other experiments he tried, that not a lin- 
gering doubt might remain of death having 
taken possession coropletelj. 

At length he ceased, saying, " It is in 
vain ! How did this happen ? It is very 
strange ; there was not an indication of 
such an event yesterday ; she was decidedly 
better/' 

"And so she was this morning, sir," 
said Lady Hastings's maid. ''She slept 
quite well, too, sir, before Mrs. Hazleton 
came.'* 

Sir Philip Hastings remained profoundly 
silent ; but Mr. Short gave a sudden start 
at the name of Mrs. Hazleton, and asked 
the maid when that lady had left her 
mistress. 

" Not half-an-hour before her death, sir," 
replied the maid ; " and even for a little 
after she was gone, my lady seemed quite 
well and cheerful with Mistress Emily." 

*• Were you with her when she was 
seized so suddenly ?" asked the surgeon. 
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"No, sir/^ replied the maid ; ** no one was 
with her but Mistress Emily. My lady 
had sent me away for lights ; but just 
when I was coming up the stairs, I heard 
my young lady ringing the bell violently, 
and screaming for help ; and in two minutes 
after I came in, my lady was dead." 

" I must hear the first symptoms," said 
Mr. Short, " and this dear young lady 
needs attending to. If I know her right, 
this shock will weU nigh kill her." 

He moved towards Emily as he spoke ; 
but, in passing across, his eye lighted on 
the vial which was standing upon the 
table at the bed-side, with the spoon and 
wine-glass which had been used in ad- 
ministering the medicine. Something in 
the appearance of the bottle seemed to 
strike hijn suddenly ; he raised it sharply, 
and held it to the candle. " Good God!'' 
he exclaimed, " Good God !" And 
his face turned as pale as death, and a fit 
of trembling seized upon him. 

It was several moments before he uttered 
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another word. He put his hand to his 
brow, and seemed to think deeply and 
anxiously. Then he examined the bottle 
again, took out the cork, held it to his nos- 
trils, tasted a single drop which he poured 
upon the end of his finger, and shook his 
head sadly and solemnly. All eyes but those 
of the maid, who was supporting Emily's 
head, were now turned upon him. There 
was something in his manner so unusual, 
so strange, that even the attention of Sir 
Philip Hastings was attracted by it ; and he 
looked gloomily at the surgeon for a mo- 
ment, as if in a dreamy wonder at his pro- 
ceedings. 

At length, Mr. Short spoke again. " Can 
anybody tell me," he asked, " when Lady 
Hastings took a dose of this stuflf ?* 

No one remarked the irreverent term 
which he applied * to the contents of the 
vial, for all who Ustened to him would 
probably have given it the same name, had 
it been a mithridate ; but the maid of the 
deceased lady replied at once, " Only a few 
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minutes before she died, sir. I saw her 
take it myself/^ 

" Who gave it to her T' demanded the 
surgeon, sternly. 

"My young lady, sir,^^ answered the 
maid, "just before I went for the lights ; 
and I am sure she did not give her a drop 
too much of it, for she measured it out 
carefully in the spoon before she put it into 
the glass.'^ 

Mr. Short remained silent again ; and 
Sir Philip Hastings spoke for the first time, 
and with a great efibrt. 

" What is the matter, sir 1" he asked, 
gloomily. '' You seem confounded, thun- 
derstruck. What has befallen to draw 
your eyes from that V And he pointed to 
the bed of his dead wife. 

" I am bound to say, Sir Philip,^' replied 
Mr. Short, " that it is qiy belief the dose 
given to Lady Hastings from that bottle 
has been the cause of her death. In a 
word, I believe it to be poison !" 

Sir Philip Hastings gazed in his &ce with 
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a wild look of horror. His teeth chattered 
in his head, his whole frame shook visibly 
to the eyes of those around ; but he uttered 
not a word ; and it was the maid who an- 
swered, exclaiming, in a shrill voice, ''Oh, 
how horrible ! How could you send my 
lady such stuff ?" 

" I never sent it to her, woman !'' said 
Mr. Short, sternly. " If you had eyes, you 
would see that it is not of the same colour, 
nor has it the same taste as that which I 
sent. It is different in every respect ; 
and, if other proof were wanting that 
what I sent Lady Hastings was harmless, 
it would be sufficient to say that the last 
vial I brought was delivered to you yourself 
yesterday, quite full ; that Lady Hastings 
ought to have taken four or five doses of 
that medicine between that time and this ; 
and—'' 

" Oh, yes," exclaimed the maid, inter- 
rupting him, " she took it quite regularly. 
I Baw Mistress Emily give her three doses 
myself.*' 
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'' Well did those hurt her T asked Mr 
Short, sharply. 

" I can't say they did,'' replied the 
woman ; ^' indeed, she always seemed 
better a little while after taking them." 

'^ Well, that shows that this is not the 
same/' said Mr. Short. "Besides, thia 
bottle has never come out of my surgery. 
I always choose mine perfectly clean and 
white, that I may be enabled to see if the 
medicine is at all troubled or not. Thier 
has a green tinge, and must have come 
from some common druggist. The stuff 
that it contains must be strictly analysed." 

As he spoke, Sir Philip Hastings strode 
up to him, grasped his hand, and wrung it 
hard, saying, in a hollow husky, tone, and 
pointing to the bottle — 

" What is it you mean 1 What is it all 
about 1 — what is that ?" 

" Poison, Sir Philip !" replied Mr. Short, 
moved by the feelings of the moment be-t 
yond all his ordinary prudence. " Person ! 
and I very much fear that it has been ad<4 
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ininistered to your poor lady inten- 
tionally/' 

" Gathering herbs ! — gathering herbs !'' 
screamed Sir Philip Hastings^ like a mad- 
man. And, tearing the hair out of his head, 
he rushed away from the room, and locked 
himself into his library. 

No. one. could tell to what hii3 words 
alluded, nor. did they" trouble themselves 
much to discover; for every one at once con- 
duded that the shock of his wife's sudden 
death, and the discovery of its terrible 
cause, had driven him insane. 
< : ^ Oh, do run after my ^ master, sir!" 
cried the maid. "He has gone into the 
library; I heard him bang the door/' 

" Has< he got any arras there V* asked 
Mr. Short. " There used to be pistols at 
theHalL"': 

" No, sir, no," exclaimed one of the 
housemaids, " they are not there ; they 
are in his <ires8ing-room out yonder." 

" Well, then, I will leave him alone for 
the present," said the surgeon. " Here is 
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one who demands more immediate care. 
Poor young lady ! if she should discover 
in her present state of grief how her 
mother has died, and that her hand has 
been employed to produce such a catas- 
trophe, it will destroy either her life or her 
intellect/' 

" But who could have done it, sir 1" ex- 
claimed Lady Hastings's maid. 

" Never you mind that at present," said 
Mr. Short. " I have my suspicions ; but 
they are no more than suspicions at pre- 
sent. You stay with me here, and let the 
other women carry your poor young lady to 
her room. I will be with her presently, and 
give her what will do her good. One of 
you, as soon as possible, send me up a 
man servant — a groom would be best.'' 

His orders were obeyed promptly ; for 
he spoke with a tone of decision and com- 
mand which the terrible circumstances of 
the moment enabled him to assume, though 
in ordinary circumstances he was a man of 
mild and gentle character. 
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As soon as poor Emily was borne away 
to her own chamber, Mr. Short turned to 
the maid again, inquiring — 

" How long had Mrs. Hazleton gone, 
when your mistress was seized with these 
fatal convulsions T 

*' About half-an-hour, sir,'' said the maid ; 
" it could not have been longer. Mrs. Hazle- 
ton came when my lady was asleep, and 
went in alone, saying she would not disturb 
her.'' 

"HaT' ejaculated the surgeon. '^Was 
she with her for any length of time 
alone T 

" All the time that she stayed, sir," re- 
plied the maid ; " for I did not like to go 
in, and Mistress Emily was walking on 
the terrace up the hill/' 

*' I suppose, then, you cannot tell how 
long Mrs. Hazleton remained alone with 
your lady before she woke T 

*'Yes, I can, pretty nearly, sir,'' an- 
swered the maid ; " for though Mrs. Hazle- 
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ton told me not to come in with her, and 
said she would ring when my lady waked, 
1 came after her into the ante-room, and 
sat there all the time. For about five 
minutes, or it might be ten, all was quiet 
enough ; but at the end of that time I 
heard my lady and Mrs. Hazleton begin to 
speak." 

" You heard no other sounds previ- 
ously V* asked the surgeon. 

" Nothing but the rustle of Mrs. Hazle- 
ton's gown as she* moved about once or 
twice,^^ said the maid ; " and of that I can^t 
be rightly sure.'' 

" You did not by chance look through 
the key-hole V asked Mr. Short. 

" No, that I didn't !" said the maid, toss- 
ing her head. " I never did such a thing 
in my Ufe.'' 

" Well, well, get me a sheet of paper,'' 
pursued the surgeon, *^and a pen and ink— 
oh, they are here, are they?" 

But before he could sit down to write, 
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a groom crept through the half-open door, 
and received orders from the surgeon to 
saddle a horse instantly and return. Mr. 
Short then sat down, and wrote as 
follows : — 



"Mb. Atkinson, 

" As you are high constable of 
Hartwell, I write, as a justice of the peace 

for the county of y to authorise 

and require you to follow immediately the 
carriage of The Honourable Mistress 
Hazleton, to apprehend that lady, and to 
keep her in your safe custody, taking care 
that her person be immediately searched by 
some proper individual, and that any vials, 
bottles, powders, or other objects whatso- 
ever, bearing the appearance of drugs or 
medicines, or of having contained them, 
be ^areftdly preserved, and marked for 
identification. I have not time or means 

VOL. in. M 
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to fill up a regular warrant; but I will 
justify you in, and be responsible for, what- 
ever you may do to ensure that Mrs. 
Hazleton has no means or opportunity al- 
lowed her of concealing or making away with 
anythiDg she has carried from this house, 
where Lady Hastings has just deceased 
from the eflFects of poison. You had better 
take the fresh horse of the bearer, and 
lose not an instant in overtaking the car- 
riage." 



He then signed his name, just as the 
groom returned ; but ere he gave the man 
the paper, he added, in a postscript — 



"You had better search the 
carriage minutely, and make any prelimi- 
nary investigations that you may think fit, 
before I arrive. The hints given above 
will be sufficient for your guidance." 
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" Take this paper immediately to Jenny 
Best's cottage/* said Mr. Short to the 
groom. " Ask if Mr. Atkinson is there ; 
should he be so, give it to hira, and let him 
take your horse if he requires it. Should 
you not find him there, see for him either 
at the house of Mr. Dixwell, or at the farm 
close by. Should he be at fieither of those 
places, follow him on to his house near 
Hartwell at full speed. Do you under- 
stand T 

"Oh, quite well, sir," said the groom, 
who was a shrewd, keen fellow ; and he 
left the room without more words. 

When he got down to the hall below, 
however, he thought he might as well 
know more of his errand, and read, with 
the butler and the footman, the paper which 
he had received. A brief consultation 
followed between them; and not a little 
horror and anger was excited by the in- 
formation they had gained from the paper ; 
for Lady Hastings had been well loved by 
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her servants, and Mrs. Hazleton was but 
little respected by any of her inferiors in 
station. 

" Go you on, John, as fast as possible,'' 
said the footman. '' Til get a horse and 
come after you as quick as I can with 
Harry ; for this grand dame has three ser- 
vants with her, and mayn't choose to be 
taken easily.'' 

" Ay, come along — come along V* cried 
the groom ; " we'll run her down, 111 war- 
rant." 

• And hurrying away, he got to his horse's 
back. 

In the meantime, Mr. Short had pro- 
ceeded to the room of poor Emily Hastings, 
whom he found recovering from her faint- 
ing fit, and sobbing in the bitterness of 
grief. 

"Oh, Mr. Short," she exclaimed, "this 
is very terrible ! Could anything be 
wrong about that medicine ? My poor 
mother was taken ill the moment she had 
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swallowed it; and yet she had had the same 
quantity three times to-day before ; but 
she said the last time she took it, that it tasted 
strange and unpleasant. It could not surely 
hare been spoiled by keeping so short a time; 
and even had it been so, it could not have 
killed her. Pray do examine it/' 

"I will, I will, my dear,'' replied Mr. 
Short, kindly; "but I don't think the 
medicine I sent could spoil, and if it did, 
it could have no evil effect. Now, quiet 
yourself, my dear Mistress Emily. I am 
going to give you a draught which will 
soothe your nerves, and fit you better to 
bear all these horrible things." 

He then had recourse to the little store 
of medicines he usually carried in his 
pocket, and administered first a stimulant, 
and then a somewhat powerful narcotic. 
For about ten minutes he remained seated 
by • Emily's bed-side, with her own 
maid standing at the foot; and during that 
time the poor girl spoke once or twice, 
asking anxiously after her father, and ex- 
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pressing a great desire to go to him. Gra- 
dually, however, her eyelids began to droop, 
her sentences renaained unfinished, and, in 
the end, she fell into a profound sleep. 

"She will not wake for six or eight 
hours,'' said Mr. Short, addressing the 
maid ; " but when she does, it would 
be better you should be with her, my good 
girl. If you Uke, therefore, you can go and 
take some rest in the meanwhile; but order 
yourself to be called at the end of five 
hours." 

"If you are quite certain that she will 
remain asleep, sir,'' said the maid, " I will 
lie down ; for I am sure sorrow wearies one 
more than work.'' 

" She won't wake," returned Mr. Short, 
" for six hours at the least. I will now go 
and see Sir Philip." 

And, descending the stairs, he knocked 
at the door of the Ubrary, thinking that 
probably he should find it locked. The 
stern voice of Sir Philip Hastings, how- 
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ever, said " Come in/* in a wonderfully 
calm tone ; and when the sm*geon entered, 
he found Sir Philip seated at the library 
table, apparently reading a Greek book, 
the contents of which Mr. Short could 
not at all divine. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



I MUST now follow the groom on his road, 
first to the cottage of good Jenny Best, 
where he learned that Mr. Atkinson had 
gone away some five minutes before, and 
then to the house of the neighbouring 
farm, where he found the person he sought 
still seated on his horse, but talking to the 
tenant at the door. 

" Here, Mr. Atkinson,"' cried the groom 
as he came up, "here's a note for you 
from Mr. Short, the surgeon — ^a sort of 
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warrant, I believe ; for he's a justice of 
peace, you know, as well as a surgeon. 
Eead it quick, Mr. Atkinson, read it quick ; 
for it won't keep hot long ; and if that 
woman isn't caught, I think I'll hang ray- 
self.'^ 

" Bring us a light quickly, farmer," said 
Mr. Atkinson. " What is all this about, 
John r 

"Why, Madam Hazleton has poisoned 
my lady, and she's as dead as a door nail," 
replied the groom — '' that's all ; and bad 
enough too. Zounds ! I thought she'd do 
some mischief, she was always so hard upon 
her horses>" 

" Good Heaven !" exclaimed Mr. Atkin- 
son. " You do not mean to say that she 
has certainly poisoned Lady Hastings ?" 

" Why, Mr. Short believes it, and every 
one believes it," answered the groom. 

Mr. Atkinson might have endeavoured 
to reduce the number comprised in the 
terra " everybody" to its just proportions ; 
but, before he could do so, the farmer re- 
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turned with a light shaded from the wind 
by his hat ; and the good high constable 
of Hartwell, bending over his saddle, read 
hurriedly Mr. Short's brief note. 

*' What's the matter — what's the matter^" 
cried the farmer ; and great was his sur- 
prise and consternation to hear that Lady 
Hastings was dead, and that strong sus- 
picions existed of her having been poi- 
soned by Mrs. Hazleton. There is a 
stern, dogged love of justice in the Eng- 
lish peasant, which rises into energy 
under excitement ; and the farmer was in- 
stantly heard calling for his horse. 

"Zounds! I'll ride with you, Atkinson," 
he said. " This great dame has got so 
many servants, she may think fit to set the 
law at defiance ; but she must be taught 
that high people cannot poison other peo- 
ple any more than low people. But you 
go on —you go on. I'll catch you up, per- 
haps. Knot, I'll come in time, don't you 
be afraid." 

" I'm going along, too,'^ said the groom, 
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" and two others are coining ; so, if her 
tall men shew fight, I think we'll leather 
their jackets." 

Away they went, as fast as they could 
go; and, to say truth, Mr. Atkinson was 
not at all sorry to have some assistance ; 
for, without ever committing any one act 
which could be characterised as criminal, 
unjust, or wrong, within the knowledge of 
her neighbours, Mrs. Hazleton had some- 
how impressed the minds of all who sur- 
rounded her with the conviction that hers 
was a most daring and remorseless nature. 
The general world receives its impres- 
sion of character — and often a false 
one, be it good or evil — by great and 
important actions: the little circle that 
surrounds us, forms a slower but more cer- 
tain judgment from minute but often- 
repeated traits. 

On rode Mr. Atkinson and the groom 
as fast as their horses could carry them. 
Wherever there was turf by the road-side 
they galloped ; and, at the rate of pro- 
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gression made by carriages in that day, 
they made sure they must be gaining 
rapidly upon the object of their pursuit. 
When first they set out, it was very dark ; 
but, at the end of twenty minutes, in which 
period they had ridden somewhat more 
than four miles, the edge of the moon 
began to appear above the horizon, and 
her light showed well nigh another 
mile on the road before them. Still no 
carriage was in sight ; and the groom ex- 
claimed — 

" Dang it ! Mr. Atkinson, we must spur 
on, or she^ll get home before we catch 
her." 

It is impossible to run after anything 
without feeling some of the eagerness of the 
fox-hound ; and it is not to be denied that 
Mr. Atkinson shared in the impetuous spirit 
of the chase with the groom. He said 
nothing about it, indeed, but he made his 
spurs mark his horse's sides ; and on they 
went up the opposite slope at a quicker 
pace than ever. From the top was a very 
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considerable descent into the bottom of the 
valley in which Hartwell is situated ; but 
the moon had not yet risen high enough to 
illuminate more than half the scene, and 
darkness doubly dark seemed to have 
gathered over the low grounds beneath the 
eyes of the two horsemen. 

Mr. Atkinson thought he perceived a 
large object below, moving on towards 
Hartwell. But he could not be sure of it 
till he had descended some way down the 
hiD, when the carriage of Mrs. Hazleton, 
mounting a little rise into the moonUght, 
became plainly visible to the eye. The 
groom took off his cap, and, waving it, 
cried " Tally-ho !" Neither he nor his 
companion, however, paused in their rapid 
course; but went thundering down at the 
risk of their necks and of their horses' 
knees. 

The carriage moved slowly; the pursuers 
went very fast ; and, at the end of about 
four minutes, they had reached and passed 
the two mounted men servants, who, as 
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customary in those days, rode behind the 
vehicle. Robberies on the highway were 
by no means uncommon ; so that it was the 
custom for the attendants upon a carriage 
to travel armed ; and Mrs. Hazleton's two 
men instantly laid their hands upon the 
holsters of their pistols, when these two 
rapid riders passed them at such a furious 
pace. Mr. Atkinson, however, was not a 
man to be easily frightened from anything 
he undertook ; and, wheeling his horse 
sharply when a little in advance of the 
coachman, he exclaimed — 

" In the King's name, I command you to 
stop I I am James Atkinson, high consta- 
ble of HartwelL You know me, sir; and 
I command you in the King's name to 
stop r 

" Why, Master Atkinson, what is all 
this about V cried the coachman. " There 
is nobody but Mrs. Hazleton here — don't 
you know the carriage V 

*' Quite well/' replied Mr. Atkinson; 
" but you hear what I say, and will disobey 
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at your peril. — John, ride round to the 
other side, while I speak to the lady 
here/' 

Now, Mrs. Hazleton had heard the whole 
of this conversation; and, had there been 
sufficient light, Mr. Atkinson, whose eyes 
were turned towards where she sat, would 
have seen her turn deadly pale. It might 
naturally be supposed that, in any ordinary 
circumstances, she would have directed her 
first attention to the side from which the 
sounds proceeded ; but, so far from that 
being the case, she instantly put her hand into 
her pocket, and was almost in the act of 
throwing something into the road, when 
John, the groom, presented himself at the 
window ; and she stopped suddenly. 

" What is it, Mr. Atkinson ?' she ex- 
claimed, turning to the other window, and 
speaking in a tone of high indignation. 
*' Why do you presume to stop my carriage 
on the King's highway V 

"Because I am ordered, madam, by 
lawful authority so to do,'' repUed Mr. 
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Atkinson. " I am sorry, madam, to tell 
you that you must consider yourself a 
prisoner." 

Mrs. Hazleton would fain haVe asked 
upon what charge ; but she did not dare ; 
and, for a moment, strength and courage 
failed her. It was but for a moment, how- 
ever; and the next she exclaimed, in a 
more loud and imperious tone than ever, 

" This is a pretence for robbery or insult. 
Drive on, coachman. Matthew — Kogerson 
—clear the way." 

She reckoned wrongly, however, if she 
counted upon any great zeal in her servants. 
The two men hesitated ; for the King's 
name was a tower of strength which they 
did not like at all to assail. Their mistress 
repeated her order in an angry tone; and 
one of them, with habitual deference to 
her commands, went so far as to cock the 
pistol which he now held in his hand; but 
at that moment the adverse party received 
an accession of strength which rendered all 
resistance hopeless. The other two sor- 
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rants of Sir Philip Hastings came down 
the hill at full speed; and a gentleman, 
followed by a servant, rode up from the 
side of Hartwell, and addressed Mr. At- 
kinson by his name. 

"Ah, Mr. Mario w," said Mr. Atkinson, 
** you come at a very melancholy moment, 
sir, and to witness a very unpleasant scene; 
but, nevertheless, I must require your 
assistance, as this lady seems inclined to 
resist the law/' 

" What is the matter V asked Mario w. 
" I hope there is no mistake here. If I see 
rightly, this is Mrs. Hazleton's carriage. 
What is she charged with V 

"Murder, sir!*' replied Mr. Atkinson, 
who had been a little irritated by the lady's 
resistance, and spoke more plainly than he 
might otherwise have done. " The murder 
of Lady Hastings, by poison." 

It was spoken. She heard the words 
clearly and distinctly. She had been de* 
tected. Some small oversight — some acci- 
dental circumstance — some precaution for- 
gotten — some casual word, or look, or 
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gesture, — had betrayed the dark secret, re- 
vealed the terrible crime. It was all known 
to men as well as to God ; and Mrs. Hazle- 
ton sank back in the carriage, overpowered 
by the agony of detection. 

"Oh, hoi here come the other men,'* 
said Mr. Atkinson, as the two servants of 
Sir Philip Hastings rode up. " Now, coach- 
man, drive on till I tell you to stop. You, 
John, keep close to the other window, and 
watch it well. I will take care of this one. 
The rest of you come behind. Mr. Marlow, 
you had, perhaps, better ride with us for 
half a mile or so. I must stop at the 
house of widow Warmington, as I have 
orders to search the prisoner strictly.*' 

•* Oh, take me to my own house — take 
me to my own house,*' cried Mrs. Hazleton, 
in a faint tone. 

" I dare not venture to do that, madam,'* 
said Mr. Atkinson, " for we are nearly three 
miles distant, and accidents might happen 
by the way which would defeat the ends 
of justice. I must have a full search made 
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at the very first place where I can procure 
lights. That will be at Mrs. Warmington's ; 
but she is a friend of yours, madam, and 
you will no doubt be received there with all 
kindness.^' 

Mrs. Hazleton did not reply ; and the 
carriage drove on, Mr. Atkinson keeping a 
keen watch on one window, and the groom 
]?iding close to the other. 

A few minutes brought them to the 
house of the. shrewd widow; and the bell 
was rung sharply by one of the servants. 
A woman appeared in answer to the 
summons; and, without asking whether 
her mistress was at home or not, Atkinson 
took the candle from her hand, saying, 
" Lend me the light for a moment. I wish 
to light Mrs. Hazleton into the house. 
Now, madam, will you please to descend? — 
John, dismount, and come round here. 
Assist Mrs. Hazleton to alight, and come 
with us on her other side.'' 

Mrs. Hazleton saw that she could not 
double or turn there. She accordingly with- 
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drewherhandfromher pocket, where she had 
hitherto held it, resumed her forgotten air 
of dignity, and though, to say truth, she 
•would rather have met her " dearest foe in 
Heaven,*' than have entered that house so 
escorted, walked with a firm step and 
dauntless eye, with the high constable on 
one side, and the groom on the other. 

" They shall not see me quail,'' she said 
to herself. "They shall not see me quail. 
I know the worst, and I can meet it. 1 
have had my revenge/' 

In the mean time, the maid had run in, in 
haste, to tell her mistress the marvels of the 
scene she had just witnessed; and Mrs. 
Warmington had gathered enough, with- 
out divining the whole, to rejoice with 
anticipated triumph. The arrest of Shanks, 
the attorney, on a charge of conspiracy and 
forgery, had set going the himdred ton- 
gues of Rumour, few of which had spared 
the name of Mrs. Hazleton; and Mrs. War- 
mington, at the worst, suspected that her 
dear friend was implicated in the guilt of 
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the attorney. That^ however, was suflSicient 
to give the widow considerable satisfaction; 
for she had not forgotten, either the 
haughty coldness and neglect with which 
Mrs. Hazleton had treated her for the 
time, or her impatient and insolent con- 
duct that morning; and though, upon the 
strength of her plumpness and easy man- 
ner, people looked upon Mrs. Warmington 
as a good-natured person, yet fat people 
can be very vindictive sometimes. 

'' Good gracious me, my dear ! what is 
the matterl" exclaimed Mrs. Warmington, 
as the prisoner .was brought in; while Mr. 
Atkinson, speaking to those behind, cried, 

" Let no one touch or approach the car- 
riage till I return.^^ 

Mrs. Hazleton made no answer to her 
dear friend's question ; and the high con- 
stable, taking a step forward, said, 

"I beg pardon, Mrs. Warmington, for 
intruding into your house ; but I have 
been ordered to apprehend this lady, and 
to have her person and her carriage strictly 
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searched, without giving an opportunity 
for the concealment or destruction of any- 
thing. It seems to me that Mrs. Hazleton 
has something bulky in that left-hand 
pocket. As I do not like to put m j hand 
rudely upon a lady, may I ask you, madam, 
to let me see what that pocket con- 
tains r 

Without ,the slightest hesitation, but 
with a good deal of curiosity, Mrs. Warm- 
ington advanced at once, and took hold 
of the silk brocade of the prisoner's 
gown. 

" Out, woman \" cried Mrs. Hazleton, 
with the fire flashing from her eyes; and 
she struck her. 

But Mrs. Warmington did not quit her 
hold or her purpose. 

" Good gracious, what a termagent !'' 
she exclaimed, at once thrusting her right 
hand into the pocket, and drawing forth the 
vial which had been sent by the surgeon 
to Lady Hastings. 

"Dear me V' continued Mrs. Warmington, 
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^' why thi^ is the very bottle I saw you 
mixing stuff in this morning, when you 
seemed so angry and vexed at my coming 
into the still-room. No ; it isn't the same 
either ; but it was one very like this, only 
darker in colour/' 

"HaT' ejaculated Mr. Atkinson. "Madam, 
will you have the goodness to put a mark 
upon that bottle by which you can know 
it again ? — Scratch it with a diamond or 
something." 

" Oh, poor I have no diamonds," said 
Mrs. Warmington. " My dear, will you 
lend me that ring T 

Mrs. Hazleton gave her a withering 
glance, but made no reply ; and Marlow 
pointed to two peculiar spots in the glass 
of the bottle, saying, 

" By those markd it will be known, so 
that it cannot be mistaken.'' 

His words were addressed to Mr. A tkin- 
son, for he felt disgusted and sickened by 
the heartless and insulting tone of Mrs. 
Warmington towards her former friend. 
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At the sound of his voice— for she had 
not yet looked at him — Mrs. Hazleton 
started and gazed round. It is not possible 
to tell the feelings which affected her heart 
at that moment, or to picture with the pen 
the varied expressions — ^all terrible^ — which 
swept over her beautiful countenance like 
a storm. She remembered how she had 
loved him. Perhaps at that moment she 
knew, for the first time, how much she 
had loved him. She felt, too, how strangely 
love and hate had been mingled together 
by the fiery alchemy of disappointment, as 
veins of incongruous metals have been mixed 
by the great convulsions of the early earth. 
She felt, too, at that moment, that it was 
this love and this hate which had been the 
cause of her deepest crimes, and all their 
consequences — the awfiil situation in which 
she there stood, the lingering torture of 
imprisonment, the agonies of trial, and the 
bitter consummation of the scaffold. 

" Oh, Marlow, Marlow V she cried, in a 
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toue for the first time sorrowful, " to see 
you mingling in these acts !" 

" I have nothing to do with the present 
business, Mrs. Hazleton," replied Mario w ; 
" but I am bound to say, that, in conse- 
quence of information I have procured, it 
would have been my duty to cause your 
apprehension upon other charges, had not 
this, of which I know nothing, been prefer- 
red against you. All is discovered, madam 
— all is known. With but a slight clue at 
first, I have pursued to an end the intricate 
labyrinth of your conduct for the last two 
years ; and everything has been made as 
plain as day.'' 

*' You, Mario w, you !" cried Mrs. Hazle- 
ton, fixing her eyes steadfastly upon him, 
and then adding, as he bowed his head in 
token of assent, ^' But all is not known, 
even to you. You skaU know all, how- 
ever, before I die ; and, perhaps, to know 
all may wring your heart, hard though it 
be. But what am I talking of?" she 
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coDtinued, her face becomiDg suddenly 
suffused with crimson, and her fine features 
convulsed with rage. " All is discovered, 
is it ? And you have done it ? What 
matters it to me, then, whose heart is wrung 
— or what becomes of you, or me, or any 
one ? A drop, more or less, is nothing in 
the overflowing well. — Why should I strug- 
gle longer ? — Why should I hide anything? 
Why should I fly from this charge to meet 
another? — I did it. — I poisoned her. — I 
put the drug by her bedside. — Tt is all true. 
— I did it all. — I have had my revenge, as 
far as it could be obtained ; and now do 
with me what you like. But remember, 
Marlow, remember : if Emily Hastings 
marries you, she does it with a mother's 
curse upon her head — a curse that will 
fall upon her heart like mildew, and wither 
it for ever — a curse that will dry up the 
source of all fond aflections, blacken the 
brightest hours, and embitter the purest 
joys — a dying mother's curse ! She knows 
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it, she has heard it — ^it can never be re- 
called. I have put that beyond Fate. Ha, 
ha ! — It is upon you both ; and if you 
venture to unite your unhappy destinies, 
may that curse cling to you and her, and 
blast you for ever 1" 

She spoke with all the vehemence of in- 
tense passion, breaking, for the first time 
in life, through strong habitual self-con- 
trol ; and when she had done, she cast 
herself into a chair, and covered her 
eyes with her hands. She wept not ; but 
her whole frame heaved, and she shivered 
with the terrible emotions that tore her 
heart. 

In the mean time, Marlow, and Mrs. 
Warmington, and the high constable, 
consulted what was to be done with 
her. The prison system of England was, 
at that time, as bad as it could be; and even 
those who condemned and abhorred her 
the most, were anxious to spare her, as long 
as possible, the horrors of a jail. At length, 
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after many difficulties, and a good deal of 
hesitation, Mr. Atkinson agreed, at the 
suggestion of Mrs. Warmington, to leave 
her in the house T^here she then was, 
under the charge of a constable to be sent 
from Hartwell. There was a high upper 
room, which precluded all possibility of 
escape, with an ante-chamber wherein 
the constable could watch ; and there 
Mr. Atkinson determined to confine her 
till she could be brought before the magis- 
trates on the following day. 

" I must have her thoroughly searched, 
in the first place,' said he ; " for she 
may have some more of the poison about 
her ; and, in her present state, after 
all she has confessed^ she is just as likely 
to swallow it as not. However, Mr. Mar- 
low, you had better, I think, ride on as fast 
•as possible to see Sir Philip Hastings, and 
tell him what has occurred here. If I judge 
rightly, your presence will be very needful 
there." 
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"It will, indeed," returned Marlow, a 
sudden, and vague apprehension of he knew 
not what, seizing upon him. " God grant I 
have not tarried too long, already V* 

Amd, quitting the room, he sprang upon 
his horse^s back again. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Sir Philip Hastings, I hare said, was 
reading a Greek book when Mr. Short 
entered the library. His face was grave 
and very stem; but all traces of the ter- 
rible agitation with which he had quitted 
the side of his wife's death-bed, were now 
gonefrom his countenance. He hardly looked 
up when the surgeon entered. He seemed 
not only reading, but absorbed by what he 
read. Mr. Short conceived that the parox- 
ism of grief was passed, and that the mind 



of Sir Philip, settling down into a calm 
melancholy, was seeking its habitual 
relief in books^ He knew, as every medical 
must know, the various whimsical re- 
sources to which the heart flies, as if for 
refuge, in moments of great affliction; the 
trifles with which some will occupy them- 
selves ; the intense abstraction for which 
others will labour ; the imaginations, the 
visions, the fancies, to which others again 
will apply — not for consolation — not for 
comfort; but for escape from the one dark, 
predominant idea. He said a few words to 
Sir Philip, then, of a kindly but somewhat 
common-place character; and the Baronet 
looked up, gazing at him across the can- 
dles which stood upon the library table. 
Had Mr. Short's attention been particularly 
called to Sir Philip's countenance, he would 
have perceived, at once, that the pupils of 
the eyes were strangely and unnaturally 
contracted, and that, from time to time, a 
certain nervous twitching of the muscles 
curled the lip and indented the cheek. 
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But he did not remark these facts: he 
merely saw that Sir Philip was reading, and 
that he had recovered his calmness; and he 
judged that that which might be strange 
in other men was not strange in him. In 
regard to what he believed the great cause 
of Sir Philip's grief — his wife's death — he 
thought it better to say nothing; but he 
naturally concluded that a father would be 
anxious to hear of a daughtfer's health 
under such circumstances; and therefore 
he told him, that Emily was better and 
more composed. 

Sir Philip made a slight and impatient 
motion of the hand but Mr. Short went on 
to say, 

" As she was so severely and terri- 
bly affected, Sir Philip, I have given Mis- 
tress Emily a composing draught, which 
has already had the intended effect of 
throwing her into profound slumber. It 
will ensure her, I think, at least six, if not 
seven-hours of calm repose ; and^ 1 trust 
she will rise bettor able to bear her grief 
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than she would be now, were she conscious 
of it/' 

Sir Philip muttered something between 
his teeth, which the surgeon did not hear ; 
and Mr. Short proceeded, saying — 

'* Will you permit me to suggest. Sir 
Philip, that it Would be better for you, too, 
my dear sir, to take something which 
Atould counteract the depressing eflFect of 
sorrow f ' 

" I thank you, sir, I thank you," replied 
Sir Philip, laying his hand upon the book. 
"I have no need. The mind, under suflFer- 
ing, seeks medicine for the mind. The 
body is not affected. It is well — too 
well. Here is my doctor.*' — and he raised 
his hand and let it fall upon the book 
again. 

" Well, then, I will leave you for to-night. 
Sir Philip,'* said the surgeon. " To-morrow 
I must intrude upon you on business of 
great importance. I will now take my 
leave/* 

Sir Philip rose ceremoniously from his 
N 5 
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chair, and bowed his head ; gazing aftei* 
the surgeon, as he left the room and shut 
the door, with a keen, cunning, watchful 
look from under his overhanging eye- 
brows. 

" Ha \" he ejaculated, when the surgeon 
had left the room, "He thought to catch me 
— to find out what I intended to do. — 
Slumber ! — calm, tranquil repose — so near 
a murdered mother! God of Heaven T' 
And he bent down his head till his brow 
touched the pages of the book, and re- 
mained with his face thus concealed for 
several, minutes.^ 

It is to be remarked, that not one per- 
son, with a single exception, to whom the 
circumstances of Lady Hastings's death 
were known, ever dreamed of suspecting 
Emily. They all knew her, comprehended 
her character, loved her, had faith in her, 
—except her own unhappy father. But with 
him, if the death of his wife were 
terrible, his suspicions of his daughter 
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were a thousand-fold more so. To his 
distorted vision, a multitude of circum- 
stances brought proof all-powerful. *^ She 
has tried to destroy her father/' he thought^ 
" and she has not scrupled to destroy her 
mother. In the one case, there seemed no 
object. In the other, there was the greatest 
object of revenge, with others, perhaps 
more mean, but not less potent. Try her 
case what way I will, the same result 
appears. The mother opposes the daugh- 
ter's marriage to the man she loves-— 
threatens to frustrate the dearest wish of 
her Jbeart — and nothing but death will 
satisfy her. This is the ^nd, then, of all 
those reveries — those alternate fits of gloom 
and levity. The ill-balanced mind has lost 
its equipoise, and all has given way to 
passion. But what must I do — oh, Grod! 
what must I do V^ 

His thoughts are here given, not exactly 
as they presented themselves ; for they 
were more vague, confused, and disjointed ; 
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l)ut such was the sum and substance of 
thera. He raised his head from the book, 
looked up, and, after thinking for a moment 
or two, said — 

" This Josephus — this Jew — gives nu- 
merous instances, if I remember rightly, 
of justice done by fathers upon their 
children— ray, and by the express com- 
mand of God. The priest of the Most 
High was punished for yielding to human 
weakness in the case of his sons. The 
warrior Jephtha, spared not his best beloved. 
What does the Roman teach 1 Not to 
show pity to those the nearest to us by 
blood, the closest in aflFection, where justice 
demands unwavering execution. It must 
be so. There is but the choice left, of giving 
her over to the hands of strangers, and add- 
ing public shame and public punishment to 
that which justice demands; or doing that my- 
self which otherwise they must inevitably do. 
She must die — such a monster must not 
remain upon the earth. She has plotted 
against her father's life — she has coUeagued 
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with his fraudulent enemies — she has be- 
trayed the heart that fondly trusted her — 
she has risited secretly the haunts of a 
low, vulgar ruffian — she has aided and 
abetted those who have plundered her own 
parents — she has ended by the murder of 
the mother who dearly loved her. [ — 
I am bound, by every duty to society, to 
deUver it from one who, for its bane and 
my curse, I brought into the world. She 
must be put to death ; and no hand but 
mine must do it/' 

He gazed gloomily down upon the table 
for several minutes, and then paced the 
room rapidly, with agony in every line of his 
face. He wrung his hands hard together. 
He lifted up his eyes towards Heaven, and 
often, often, he cried out, " Oh God — oh 
fiod! Is there no hope — no doubt ? 
— no opening for pause or hesitation ? 
None, none, none!" he ejaculated, at 
length ; and sank down into his chair 
again. 
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His eye wandered round the roonot, as if 
seeking some object which he could not see ; 
and then he murmured, " So beautiful— so 
young — so engaging — just eighteen sum- 
mers — and yet such a load of crime 

He bent his head again, and a few drops 
of agony fell from his eyes on the table. 
Then, clasping his forehead tightly with his 
hand, he remained for several minutes 
thoughtful and silent. He seemed to grow 
calmer ; but it was a deceitful seeming ; 
and a wild, unnatural light was in his eyes, 
which, notwithstanding all the apparent 
shrewdness of his reasoning — the seeming 
connection and clearness of his arguments — 
would have shown, to those expert in such 
matters, that something was not right 
within the brain. 

At length, he said to himself in a whisper, 
as if he was afraid some one would hear 
him, " She sleeps — the man said she sleeps. 
— Now is the time I I must not hesitate — 
I must not falter — now is the time V' 

And he rose and approached the door. 



Once, he stopped for a moment — once, 
doubt and irresolution took possession of 
him. But he cast them off, and moved 
on again. 

With a strong step, and a firm but noise- 
less tread, he crossed the hall, and mounted 
the stairs. No one saw him. The ser- 
vants were scattered. There was no one 
to oppose his progress, or to say — " For- 
bear I'' He reached his daughter's room; 
opened the door quietly, went in, and 
dosed it. Then he gazed eagerly 
around. The curtains were undrawn : 
his fair, sweet child lay sleeping calmly 
as an infant. He could see all around. 
Father and child were there. There 
was no one else. 

Still he gazed around, seeking, perhaps, 
for something with which he might do the 
fatal deed. His eye rested on a packet of 
papers upon the table. It contained those 
which Marlow had left with poor gentle 
Emily, to justify her to her father in case 
of need. 



M 
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Oh, would he-but take them up ! Would 

he but read the words within ! 

He turns away — He steals towards the 

bed- 
Drop the curtain! — I can write no 

more. 

Emily is gone 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



When Mn Short, the surgeon, left the 
presence of Sir Philip Hastingis, he found 
the butler seated . in an arm-chair in the 
hall, cogitating sadly over all the lament- 
able events of that day. He was an old 
servant of the family, and full of that per- 
sonal interest in every member of it, 
which now, alas ! in these times of im- 
provement and utilitarianism (or, as it 
should be called, selfishness reduced to 
rule,) when it seems to be the great object 
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of every one to bring man down to the 
levd of a mere machine, is no longer, or 
very rarely, met with. He rose as soon as 
the surgeon appeared, and inquired eagerly 
after his poor master. 

" I am afraid he is touched here, sir," 
he said, laying his finger on his forehead. 
" He has not been at all right ever 
since he came back from London ; and 
I am sure, when he ran down to-night, 
calling out in such a way about ^ gather- 
ing herbs,^ I thought he had gone clean 
cra2y.'^ 

^ He has become quite calm and com- 
posed now,'' replied Mr. Short ; " though, 
of course, he is very sad : but, as I can do no 
good by staying Jth him, I must go down 
to the farm for my horse, and ride away 
where my presence is immediately wanted." 

" They have brought your horse up from 
the farm, sir," said the butler ; " it is in 
the stable-yard." 

Thither Mr. Short immediately pro- 
ceeded, mounted, and rode away* When 
he had gone about five miles, or perhaps a 
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little more, he perceived that two horse- 
men were approaching him rapidly, and he 
looked sharply towards them, thinking they 
nught be Mr. Atkinson and the groonu As 
they came near, the outlines of the figures 
showed him that such was not the case ; 
but the foremost of the two pulled up sud- 
denly as he was passing, and Marlow's 
voice exclaimed — 

" Is that Mr. Short V 

" Yes, sir — yes, Mr. Marlow," replied the 
surgeon. " I am very glad, indeed, you 
have come ; for there has been terrible 
work this day at the house of poor Sir 
Philip Hastings. Lady Hastings is no more, 
and-'' 

" I have heard the whole sad history,'* 
interrupted Mr. Marlow ; "and am ridingo.i 
as fast as possible to see what can be done 
for Sir Philip and my poor Emily. I only 
stopped to tell you that Mrs. Hazleton has 
been taken, the vial of medicine found 
upon her, and that she has boldly confessed 
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the fact of having poisoned poor Lady 
Hastings. You will find her and Atkinson, 
the high constable, at the house of Mrs. 
Warmington. Good night, Mr. Short-^ 
good night.'' 

And Marlow spurred on again. 

The delay had been very short ; but it 
was fatal. 

When Marlow reached the front entrance 
of The Court, he threw his rein to the 
groom, and, without the ceremony of ring- 
ing, entered the house. A lamp was burn- 
ing in the hall, which was vacant ; but 
Marlow heard a step upon the great stair- 
case, and looked up. A dark, shadowy 
figure was staggering down ; and, as it en- 
tered the sphere of the light in the hall, 
Marlow recognised the form, rather than 
the features, of Sir Philip Hastings. His 
face was ashy pale : not a trace of colour 
was discernible in any part : the very lips 
were white : and the grey hair stood 
ragged and wild upon his head. His 
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haggard and sunken eye fell upon Marlow ; 
but he was passing onward to the library 
as if he did not know him, tottering and 
reeling like a drunken man, when Marlow^ 
very much shocked, ^topped him, ex- 
claiming— 

" Good God ! Sir PhiUp, do you not know 
mer 

The unhappy man started, turned round, 
and grasped him tightly by the wrist, say- 
ing, in a hoarse whisper, and looking over 
his shoulder towards the stair-case — 

"Do not go there — do not go there. 
Come hither-r— you do not know what has 
happened \" 

"I do, indeed. Sir Philip,'' replied 
Marlow, in. a soothing tone. "I have 
heard-'' 

"No, no! No, no!" exclaimed Sir 
Philip Hastings, " No one knows but I — 
there was no one there — I did it all my- 
self. Come hither, I say !" 

And he drew Marlow on towards the 
library. 
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" He has lost his senses/' thought Mar- 
low : " I must endeavour to soothe him be- 
fore I see my poor Emily. I will try and 
turn his mind to other things." 

Suffering himself to be led forward. Mar- 
low entered the library with Sir Philip 
Hastings, who instantly cast himself into 
a chair, and pressed his hands before his 
eyes. 

Marlow stood and gazed at him for a 
moment in silent compassion, and then 
said — 

" Take comfort, Sir Philip — take comfort. 
I bring you a great store of news; and 
what I have to tell will require great 
bodily and mental exertion from you, to 
deal with all the painful circumstances in 
which you are placed I have followed 
out every thread of the shameful conspiracy 
against you : not a turning or a winding 
of the whole rascally scheme is undis- 
covered." 

"She had her share in that, too," 
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muttered Sir Philip, gazing up in his 
face, with a wild, uncertain questioning 
look. 

" I know it,'' replied Marlow, thinking 
he spoke of Mrs. Hazleton. " She was 
the prime mover in it all.'' 

Sir Philip wrung his hands tightly, one 
within the other, murmuring — 

*' Oh, God ! oh, God !" 

" But," continued Marlow, ** she will soon 
expiate her crimes; for she has been taken; 
and proofs of her guilt were found upon 
her, so strong and convincing, that she did 
not think fit even to conceal the fact, but 
confessed her crime at once." 

Sir Philip started, and clutched with his 
thin, white hands both the arms of the 
chair in which he sat, gazing at Marlow 
with a look of bewildered horror that can- 
not be described. Marlow went on, how- 
ever, saying — 

'' I had previously told her, indeed, that 
I had discovered all her dark and treacher- 
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ous schemes ; how she had laboured to 
make this whole family miserable ; how 
she had attempted to blacken the characr 
terof my dear Emily — to imitate her hand- 
writing —and to induce you to misunderstand 
her whole conduct, by throwing dark hints 
and suspicions in your way. She knew 
that she could not escape this charge, even 
if she could conceal her guilt of to-day ; and 
she confessed the whole." 

" Who— who— who r cried Sir Philip 
Hastings, almost in a scream. '* Of whom 
are you talking, man, V 

Of Mrs. Hazleton,'' replied Marlow. 

Were you not speaking of her ?" 

Sir Philip Hastings . stretched forth his 
hands, as if to push his companion farther 
from him ; but his only reply was a deep 
groan ; and, after a moment's pause. Mar- 
low proceeded. 

" I thought you were speaking of her — 
of her whose task it has been, ever since 
poor Emily's ill-starred visit to her bouse, 
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to calumniate and wrong that dear, inno- 
cent girl, and make you think her guilty of 
bitter indiscretions, if not great crimes — 
of her who, more than any one, aided to 
wrong you, and who now openly avows 
that she placed the poison in your poor 
wife's room in order to destroy her/' 

" And I have killed her ! and I have 
killed her !" vociferated Sir PhiUp Hastings, 
rising up erect and tall — " and I have 
killed her r 

" Good God ! whom?'' exclaimed Mario w, 
with his heart beating as if it would burst 
through his side. " Whom do you mean, 
sir?" 

Sir Philip remained silent, for a mo- 
ment, pressing his hands forcibly upon his 
temples; and then answered, in a slow, 
solemn voice— 

" Your Emily — my Emily — my own 
sweet — ^" 

But he did not finish the sentence ; for, 
ere the last words could be uttered, 

VOL. III. 
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he fell forward on tte floor, like a dead 
man. 

For an instant, stupified and horror- 
strickenj Marlow remained motionless, hardl j 
comprehending, hardly believing, what he 
had heard. The next instant, however, he 
rushed out of the library, and found the 
butler, with the late Lady Hastings's maid, 
passing through the back of the house to- 
wards the front staircase. 

" Which is Emily's room ?" he cried — 
*' which is Emily's room V 

" She is asleep, sir," said the maid. 

" Which is her room, I say V demanded 
Marlow, vehemently. " He is mad — he is 
mad — your master is mad ! He says he 
has killed her. Which is her room V 

And he darted up the staircase. 
. " The third on the right, sir," cried the 
butler, following with the maid as fast as 
possible ; and Marlow rushed towards the 
door. 

A fit of trembling, however, seized him 
as he laid his hand upon the lock. 
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"He must have exaggerated," he said 
to himself. " He has been unkind — -harsh 
— he calls that killing her. 1 will open it 
gently/' 

And he and the two servants entered 
the room nearly together. 

All was quiet — all was still. The light 
was burning on the tabla A large, heavy 
pillow was cast down by the side of the 
bed, and the bed-coverings were in some 
disorder. 

No need of such a stealthy pace, Mar- 
low! You. may tread firmly, and boldly : 
even your beloved step will not wake her : 
the body sleeps till the day of judgment : 
the spirit has gone where the "wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at 
rest.'' 

The beautiful face was calm and tran- 
quil ; though beneath each of the closed 
eyes was a deep blueish mark, and the lips 
had lost their redness. The fair, delicate 
hands grasped the bed-clothes tightly, and 

2 
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tbe whole position of the figure showed that 
death had not taken place without a con- 
vulsive struggle. Marlow tried, with 
trembling hands, to unclasp the fingers 
from the bed-clothes ; and, though he could 
not do it, he fancied he felt warmth in the 
palms. A momentary gleam of hope came 
upon him. More assistance was called : 
every eflFort that could be suggested was 
made ; but all was in vain. Consciousness 
— breath — life — could never be restored. 
There was not a dry eye amongst all those 
around, when the young lover, giving up 
the hopeless task, cast himself on his knees 
by the bed-side, and pressed his face upon 
the dead hand of her whom he had loved 
so well. 

Just at that moment, the voice of Sir 
Philip Hastings was heard below, singing a 
stanza of some light song. It was the 
most horrible sound that ever was heard ! 

Two of the servants ran down in haste ; 
and the sight of the living was as terrible 
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as the sight of the dead. Philip Hastings 
had recoverered from his fit without assist- 
ance, had raised himself, and was now 
walking about the room, with the same 
sort of zig-zag, tottering step with which 
he had met Marlow on his return. A 
stream of blood from a wound which he 
had inflicted on his forehead, when he fell, 
was still pouring down his face, rendering 
its deathlike paleness only the more 
ghastly. His mouth was slightly drawn 
aside, giving a strange sinister expression 
to his countenance ; but from his eyes, 
once so full of thought and intellect, every 
trace of reason had vanished. He held 
his hands before him ; and the fingers of 
the one beat time upon the back of the 
other to the air he was singing, and which 
he continued to sing even after the entrance 
of the servants. He uttered not a word 
to them on their appearance : he did not 
seem even to see them, till the butler, 
observing his condition, took him by the arm, 
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and asked bim if he bad not better go to 
bed. 

Then Sir Pbilip attempted to answer ; 
but his words, when spoken, were indis- 
tinct as well as confused, and it became 
evident that he had a stroke of palsy. 
The servants knew hardly what to do. 
,They did not dare to disturb Marlow in his 
deep grief ; the surgeon ^bb by this time 
far away ; their mistress and her fair, un* 
happy daughter were dead ; their master 
had become an idiot. It was the greatest 
possible relief to them when they beheld 
Mr. Dixwell, the clergyman, enter the 
library. Some boy, employed about the 
stables or the kitchen, had carried down 
a vague tale of horrors to the rectory; and 
the good clergyman, though exhausted 
with all the fatigues and anxiety of that 
day, hurried down at once to see what 
could be done for the survivors of that 
doomed family. He comprehended the 
situation of Sir Philip Hastings in a mo- 
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ment ; but he put many qu^tiond to the 
butler, as to what had preceded the terri- 
ble event, the effects of which he beheld. 
The old servant answered little. To most 
of the questions he met^lj shook his head 
sadly. But that mute feply was^ sufficient ; 
and Mr. Dixwell, taking Sir Philip Hastings 
by the hand, said-^ 

" You had better retire to rest, sir — you 
are not well.'' 

Sir Philip Hastings gave an unmeaning 
smile, but followed the clergyman mildly; 
and, having seen him to a bed-room, and 
left him in the hands of his servants, Mr. 
Dixwell turned his steps towards the cham- 
ber of poor Emily. 

Marlow had risen from his knees, but 
was still by the bed-side, with his arms 
folded on his chest. His face was stern 
and sorrowful, but perfectly calm. 

Mr. Dixwell approached quietly, and in 
a melancholy tone addressed to him some 
words of consolation — ordinary enough, 
indeed, but well intended. 
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Marlow laid his hand upon the clergy- 
man's arm, and pointed to Emil/s beauti- 
ful but ghastly face. He only added — 

"In vain! — Do what is needful — do 
what is right. I am incapable/' 

Leaving the room, he descended to the 
Ubrary, where he closed the door, and re- 
mained in silence and solitude till day 
broke on the following morning. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



Mrs. Warmington became a person of 
some importance with the people of Hart* 
well. AH thoughts were turned towards 
her house. Everybody wished to get 
in, to see and hear more ; for the news 
had spread rapidly and widely — coloured 
and distorted ; but yet falling far beneath 
the whole terrible truth. When Mr. Short 
himself arrived in the town, he found that 
three other magistrates had already assem* 
bled, and that Mr. Atkinson, and Sir Philip 
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Hastings's groom, Johu, were already 
giving them some desultory and informal 
information as to the apprehension of Mrs. 
Hazleton and its causes. The first con- 
sideration amongst them after his appear- 
ance was, what was to be done with the 
prisoner ? for one of the justices — a gen- 
tleman of old family in the county, who 
had not much liked the appointment of 
the surgeon to the bench, and had gene- 
rally found motives for differing in opinion 
with him ever since — objected to leaving 
Mrs. Hazleton," even for the night, in any 
other place than the common jail. The 
more merciful opinion of the majority, 
however, prevailed. Atkinson gave every 
assurance that the constable whom he had 
placed in charge of the lady was perfectly 
to be depended upon, and that the room 
in which she was locked up was too high 
to admit the possibility of escape. Thus 
it was determined that Mrs. Hazleton 
should be left where she was for the night, 
and be brought before the magistrates for 
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examination at an early hour on the fol- 
lowing morning. 

Even after this decision was come to, 
however, the conversation, or consultation, 
if it may so be called, was prolonged for 
some time in a gossiping, idle ' way. 
Gentlemen sat upon the edge of the table 
with their hats on, or leaned against the 
mantel-piece, beating their boots with their 
riding-whips ; and some marvelled, and 
some enquired, and some expounded the 
law with the dignity aad confidence, if 
not with the sagacity and learning, of a 
Judge. 

They were still engaged in this discus- 
sion, when the news of Emily's death was 
brought to Hartwell, and produced a 
painful and terrible sensation in the breasts 
of the lightest and most careless of those 
present. The man who conveyed the in- 
telligence, brought also a summons to Mr. 
Short to return immediately to Sir PhiUp 
Hastings ; and, only waiting to get a fresh 
horse, the surgeon set out upon his return 
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with a very sad and sorrowful heart. He 
would not disturb Mr. Marlow, though he 
was informed that he was in the library ; 
but he remained with Sir Philip Hastings 
himself during the greater part of the 
night; and only set out for his own house, 
to take a little repose previous to the meeting 
of the magistrates, some quarter of an hour 
before the dawn of day. 

Full of painful thoughts, he rode on at 
a quick pace, till the yellow and russet 
hues of morning began to appear in 
the east. He then slackened his pace a 
little, and naturally, as he approached the 
house of Mrs. Warmington, raised his 
eyes towards the window of the room in 
which he knew that the beautiful demon, 
who had produced so much misery to others 
and herself, had been imprisoned. 

Mr. Short was riding on ; but suddenly 
a sound struck on his ear; and, as his eyes ran 
down the building, from the windows above, 
to a small plot of grass, which the lady of 
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the house called the lawn, he drew^ up his 
horse, and rode sharply to the gate. 

But it is time now to turn to Mrs. Hazle- 
ton. Lodged in the upper chamber, which 
had been decided upon as the one fittest 
for their purpose bj Mr. Atkinson and the 
rest, with the constable from Hartwell 
domiciled in the ante-room, and the door 
between locked, Mrs. Hazleton gave herself 
up to despair ; for her state of mind well 
deserved that name, although her feelings 
were very diflferent from those which are 
commonly so designated. Surely, to feel 
that every earthly hope has passed away 
— to see that farther struggle for any ob- 
ject of desire is vain — to know that the 
struggles which have already taken place have 
been fruitless — to be conscious that their 
objects have been base, unworthy, criminal 
— to perceive no gleam of light on either 
side of the tomb — to have the present a 
wilderness, the future an abyss, the past 
and its memories a hell — surely this is 
despair! It matters not with what firm- 
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ness or what fierceness it may be borne ; 
it matters not what fiery passions, what 
sturdy resolutions, what weak regrets, what 
agonizing fears, mingle with the state, — 
this is despair : and such were the feelings 
of Mrs. Hazleton. She saw ^ast oppor- 
tunities, a splendid position in society, 
wealth, beauty, wit, mind, accomplish- 
ments, all thrown away ; and, for the gra- 
tification of base passions, exchanged for 
disgrace, and crime, and a horrible death. 
Itwasabad bargain ; but, though feeling that, 
she had played her whole for revenge, and in 
gaining that, had lost herself, she abode 
the issue resolutely. 

All these advantages which I have just 
enumerated, and many more, Mrs. Hazleton 
had possessed ; but she had wanted two 
things which are absolutely necessary to 
human happiness and human virtue — heart 
and principle. The one she never could 
have obtained ; for by nature she was 
heartless. The other might have been 
bestowed upon her by her parents ; but 
they had failed to do so ; for their own good 
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principles had been too scanty for them 
to bestow any on their daughter. Yet, 
strange to say, the lack of heart somewhat 
mitigated the intensity of the lady's suflfer- 
ings now. She fait not her situation as 
bitterly as other persons with a greater 
portion of sensibility would inevitably have 
done. She had so trained herself to resist 
all small emotions, that they had, in reality, 
become obliterated. Fiery passions she 
could feel ; for the earthquake rends the 
granite which the chisel will not touch ; 
and these affected her now as much as 
ever. 

At that very moment, as she sat there, 
with her head resting on her hand, what was 
the meaning of that stern, knitted brow — 
that fixed, stedfast gaze forward — that close 
compression of the lips and teeth? At that 
moment, Nero's wish was in the bosom of 
Mrs. Hazleton. Could she have slaugh- 
tered half the human race, to blot out all 
evidence of her crimes, and to escape the 
grinning shame that she knew awaited her. 
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she would have done it without remorse. 
Other feelings, too, were present. A sense 
of anger at herself for having suflfered her- 
self to be in the slightest degree moved or 
agitated by any thing that had occurred, was 
there, as well as a determined eflfort — I will 
not call it a struggle— to regain entire com- 
mand of herself — to be as calm, as grace- 
ful, as self-possessed, as dignified, as when 
she was in high prosperity with unsullied 
fame. It might be, in a certain sense, 
playing apart : but she was playing apart for 
her own eyes as well as for those of others. 
She resolved to be firm; and she was firm. 
" Death,** she said, "is before me: for that 
I am prepared. It cannot agitate a nerve, 
or make a limb shake. All other evils are 
trifles compared with that. Why, then, 
should I suffer them to affect me in the 
least ? , No, no; they shall not see me 
quail!" 

After she had thus thought for some 
two hours, gaining more and more self- 
command every moment, as she turned and 
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returned all the points of her situation in 
her own mind, and viewed them in every 
different aspect, she rose to retire to rest, 
lay down, and tried to sleep. At first, im- 
portunate thought troubled her. The same 
kind of ideas went on — the same reasonings 
upon them ; and slumber, for more than 
one hour, would not visit her eye-lids. But 
she was a very resolute woman; and, at 
length, she determined that she would not 
think: she would banish thought altogether: 
she would not let the mind rest for one 
moment upon any subject whatsoever; and 
she succeeded. 

The absence of thought is sleep ; and 
she slept. But resolution ended where 
sleep began ; and the images which she 
had banished, waking, returned to the mind 
in slumber. Her rest was troubled. Grow- 
ing fancies seemed to come thickly uponher 
mind; and, though her eyes remained clo- 
sed, the features were agitated, ^the Ups 
moved. Sometimes she laughed ; some- 
times she moaned piteously; sometimes 
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tears found their way through her closed 
eyelids, and sobs struggled in her bosom. 

At length, between three and four o'clock 
in the morning, Mrs. Hazleton rose up in 
bed. She opened her eyes, too; but there 
was a dull, glassy look about them— a 
fixed, leaden stare, not natural to her wa» 
king hours. Slowly she got out of bed, 
approached the table, took up a candle 
which she had left bumiiig there, and 
which was now nearly down to the fiiocket, 
and walked straight to the door, saying 
aloud, " Very dark^ — very dark-— everything 
is dark V' 

She tried the door, but found it looked ; 
and the constable slept on. She then re- 
turned to the table,- seated herself, and for 
some five or ten minutes continued to twist 
her long, hair round her fingers. She then 
rose again, and went straight to the- window, 
threw it up, and seemed to look out. 
" Chilly — chilly r she ejaculated. *' I must 
walk to warm myself 
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The sill of the window was somewhat 
high ; but that was no obstacle, for a chair 
was near, and Mrs. Hazleton placed it for 
herself with as much care as if she had 
been wide awake. When this was done, 
she stepped lightly upon it, put her knee 
upon the window-sill, raised herself sud- 
denly upright, and struck her head sharply 
against the upper part of tiie window. It 
is probaUe that the blow wakened her ; but, 
at all events^ it dedtroyod her balance; 
and she fell forward at once out of tho 
w[indow. 

ThjOre was a loud shriek, and then a deep 
groan. But the constable&tiUslepton,andno 
one knew the fate that had befallen her, till 
Mr. Short) the surgeon, passing the house, 
was attracted to the spot where she had 
faUen, by a moan^ and the sight of a 
white object lying beneath the window- 

A loud ringing of the bell, and knocking 
at the door, soon roused the inhabitants of 
the house ; and the mangled body of Mrs. 
Hazleton was carried in and stretched upon 
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a bed. She was not dead ; and, althougli 
almost every bone was broken, except the 
ekuU, and the terrible injuries she had re- 
ceived precluded all possibility of recovery, 
she regained her senses before three o'clock 
of the same day, and continued to linger 
for rather more than a fortnight, in 
agonies, both of mind and body, too 
terrible to be described. With the rapid, 
weakening of the corporeal frame, the 
powers of the mind became enfeebled 
— the vigorous resolution failed — the self- 
command abandoned her. Half-an-hour^s 
death she could have borne with stoical 
firmness ; but a fortnight's was too much. 
Thoughts whichshe could shutout in vigorous 
health, forced themselves upon her as she 
lay there like a crushed worm ; and the 
tortures of hell got hold upon her, long 
before the spirit departed. 

T et a spark of the old spirit showed 
itself even to her last hour. That she was 
conscious of an eternity — that she was con- 
vinced of after judgment, of the reward of 
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good, and of the punishment of eril— that 
she believed in a God, a hell, a Hearen, 
— there can be no doubt : indeed her words 
more than once implied it ; and the anguish 
of mind under which she seemed to writhe, 
proved it. Yet she refused all religious 
consolation ; expressed no penitence, no 
sorrow, for what she had done, and scofied 
at the surgeon when he hinted that repen- 
tance might avail her even then. It seemed 
that, as, with the earthly future, she had 
made up her mind at once, when first de- 
tected, to meet her fate boldly, so, with 
the judgment of the immortal future, she 
was resolute to encounter it unbending. 

When urged, nearly at her last hour, to 
show some repentance, she replied, in the 
weak and faltering voice of death, but in as 
determined a tone as ever- 

*' It is all trash. An hour's repentance 
could do no good, even if I could repent. 
But I do not. Nobody does repent. They 
regrtet their failure, are terrified by their- 
punishment ; but they and I would do 
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exactly the same again if we hoped for 
success and impunity. Talk to me no more 
of it. I do not wish to think of hell till it 
has hold upon me, if that should ever 
be." 

She said no more from that moment for- 
ward ; and, in about an hour after, her spirit 
went to meet the fate she had so boldly 
dared. 

Only a few persons remain to be noticed 
in this concluding chapter, and with regard 
to their after-history, the imagination of 
the reader might perhaps be left to deal 
without farther information. A few words, 
however, may be said, merely to give a 
clue to their fate. 

The prosecution of Mr. Shanks, the at- 
torney, was carried on but languidly, and 
it is certain that he was not convicted of 
the higher offence of forgery. On some 
charge, however, it would seem that he was 
sentenced to two years imprisonment ; and 
the last that is heard of him, shows him 
blacking shoes at the inn in Carrington, 
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then a rery old man, in the reign of George 
the First. 

Sir Philip Hastings never recovered his 
senses, nor. did he seem to have any recol- 
lection of the horrible events with which 
his earthly history may be said to have 
closed ; but his life was not far extended. 
For about six months^ he continued in the 
same lamentable state in which we have 
last depicted him, sometimes singing, some- 
times laughing, and sometimes absorbed in 
deep melancholy. At the end of that 
period, another paralytic stroke left him in 
a state of complete fatuity, from which, in 
two years, he was relieved by death. 

If the reader will look into the annals of the 
reign of Queen Anne, he will find frequent 
mention, in the campaigns of Marlborough 
and Eugene, of a Major, a Colonel, and a 
General Mario w. They were all the same 
person ; and the reader will more over find 
that officer often reported as severely wound- 
ed. T cannot trace his history much farther ; 
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but tbe genealogies of those times show that, 
in 1712, an Earl of Launceston died at the 
age of eighty-seven, and was succeeded 
by the eighth Earl, who only suTTived three 
years, and the title with him became extinct, 
as it is particularly marked that he died 
unmarried. As this last of the race is 
distinguished by the name of Lieutenant- 
General the Earl of Launceston, there can 
be no doubt that this was the lover and 
promised husband of yoor Emily Hast- 
ings. 

It is a sad tale, and rarely, perhaps, has 
any such tragedy darkened the page of 
domestic history in England. A whole 
family was swept away, and most of those 
connected with it. in a very short space 
of time ; but it is not the number of deaths 
within that period that gives its gloominess 
to the page — for every domestic history is 
little but a record of deaths ; but it ig the cir- 
cumstances. Youth, beauty, virtue, gentle- 
ness, kindness ; honour, integrity, punctili- 
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ous rectitude ; reason, energy, wisdom — 
sometimes, nay often, hare no effect as a 
screen from misfortune, sorrow, and death. 
Were this world all, what a frightful chaos 
would human life be ! But the very sorrows 
and adversities of the good, prove that 
there is a life beyond, where all will be 
made even. 



THE END. 



T. C. Newby, Printer, 30, Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square 
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